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“Nepisiguit Thoroughfare, where we first saw Moose Cow and Bull.” 
Photograph by William Simpson 
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lt is not over-subtle to say that there is a relation between the 
character of a man and that of his watch. Anything which you consult 
fifty times a‘day, which directs your very life, is bound to react on you, 

All Waltham Watches have a structural perfection, a downright 
precision and upright character, that make them superior associates. 
The Riverside Walthams in particular are recommended for those who 
appreciate a watch which is a little better than necessary, but not 
purse-squeezing in price. 

There are Riversides in several styles for men and women. 
jewelers have them and will testify to their excellence. 

Will you look over our Riverside Book? It will be sent you with 
pleasure—and our compliments. 


“Yaltham Watch Company 
Waltham Sass. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR, F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the wider circle which delight in true 
tales of outdoor life. With none of the high coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting 
stories, Mr. Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifie, east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open, subordin- 
ating his own exploits to the main incidents of outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his vi2wpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every blg-game hunter of experience, and will prove 
of real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 22 Thames Street, NEW YORK 
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Fish and Game and the Importance of Their 


Conservation 


By WALTER R. WELCH 


Fish and Game Commissioner, Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty, Calif. 

ALIFORNIA stands today within easy dis- 
tance of vast mult’' tes of people, of 
great cities, institur learning, cen- 

ters of manufacture and art, ail of which, even 
in their present magnitude and state of over con- 
gestion, are yet in their infancy, and the day is 
not far distant when this state will become the 
objective ~oint of millions of homeseekers. These 
will comprise all classes, from the man who 
labors for a daily wage to him whom fortune’s 
favor has placed above that necessity. And these 
will come. Why? Because no other state in the 
Union can offer, now nor for the future, the 
varied attractions California is able to presen: 
to the home, health, or pleasure seeker. Our ac- 
cessibility to the whole world, our productive vai- 
leys, our beautiful timber clothed and minera! 
producing mountains, our unexcelled climate an: 
pure native mineral water; our grand and diver- 
sified scenery, and our many great rivers, bays 
streams, and lakes, all of which now contain 
many varieties of trout and other food and game 
fish, constitute but a few of the attractions to be 
enumerated on behalf of the state, and one of 
the most important of any that may be advanced 
is our supply of fish and game. 

One of the greatest assets of any state is its 
fish and game. Today we have a reasonabl 
amount of deer, bear, duck, dove, quail, grouse. 
etc. Our waters contain many varieties of foo: 
fish, but many of these great gifts of nature wil! 
soon—only too soon—depart from us unless care 
fully and at once protected; but with prompt pro- 
tection and under the strict enforcement of fis! 
and game laws the present condition may be 
steadily maintained, and even improved, anid 
many new varieties of fish and game introduced. 

RECREATION OF THE TOILER. 

California is destined to become the mecca 
of all true American sportsmen who adventure 
afield for sport and recreation. Why? Because 
all such are lovers of the best in nature’s gift, 
and all of nature’s best is here, and while we are 
offering opportunities to the worker, investmen 
to capital, and every inducement to manufactur- 
ing and business enterprise, is it not a matter for 
our concern that we strive to preserve and im- 
prove. conditions that will eventually attract to 
us men of every walk and standing of society? 

There is a fascination in doing; a satisfac- 
tion in attainment at the price of physical or 
mental effort, and a quiet pleasure to be found 
in the orderly progress of one’s daily pursuits. 
To the mechanic there is an allurement in the 
whirr of spinning steel, the plunge of a mighty 
piston or-the vicious hiss of striving steam. The 
artist gives instant appreciation to a beautifu! 
vista, or to the harmonious blending of form 
and color. To the farmer the trill of the meadow 
lark in spring time ‘sings a message to which 
other ears are deaf; the noonday sun of mid- 
summer waxes eloquent with promise, and the 
fruitful fall brings gladness to his heart. He 
wants no more. But the pleasures to be found 
in one’s occupation, the pride of accomplishment 
to be obtained from one’s vocational pursuits, is 
but a compensatory feature, relieving in a meas- 
ure the drive of necessity or convention. The 
recreations of the toiler, however, are ever de- 
termined by his inclinations, and invariably are 
far removed, in both environment and nature, 
from anything even remotely suggesting the rou- 
tine features of his occupation, and it is in the 
play time interests of all who seek the woods, 
and streams, and shores for relief from the daily 
grind that my pen, and voice, and effort shail 
always be devoted. 

DELIGHTS OF THE OUT OF DOORS. 

Be such an one mechanic, artist, or farmer, 
he is red blooded and a man; a man who stoops 
to listen—and not vainly—for the pulse beats of 
nature’s heart; who lives for a too brief period, 
as was lived life’s span in the good days when 
Nimrod’s name went forth as a mighty hunter; 
lives as a man and a sportsman. Not a wanton 
slaughterer of fish and game; not a heartless 
murderer of God’s innocent creatures; not 4 
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mercenary killer, using his gun and rod as the 
tools of a trade; but a warm-hearted, broad- 
minded, open-handed gentleman, who possesses 
the qualities of honor, courtesy, coolness and 
tact; a man whose grasp is firm, whose eye is 
kindly and fearless; who holds his friends 
through merit; who makes errors and fearlessly 
admits and rights them; who is as ready and 
willing to lend a helping hand as he is to raise 
it en of right; a man big enough to laugh 

the taunts of an unworthy or a weaker foe; 
2 man as quick to defend a woman’s honor as 
to defend his own; a man with the light of the 
clear sky in his eye, and with bounding blood 
in his veins; a man and a sportsman. 

To him the rustle of his hunting coat as the 
bough brushes it, the crunch of leaves under his 
feet, and the song of birds in the lofty tree top 
is music far more stimulating than any orchestral 
crash of brass; to him the sudden whirr of 
wings, the rush of scurrying game, the flashing 
leap of trout and the quick tug of the striking 
fish is sight and sound to quicken the pulse beat, 
and to send the life fluid rioting tumultuously 
through his being. He finds solace, comfort and 
delight in nature’s wilds, and health and happi- 
ness in the solitude of the forest. His face may 
grow lean and swart, his hair silver, his step less 
true and straight, but his eye never, never loses 
its keenness, nor his hand its helpfulness. 

A TRUE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 

The true sportsman is always a patriot, an 
ideal citizen, faithful to the community, the 
home, and family. “Association makes the man,” 
and his frequent communion with the trees of the 
forest, the brooks and rushing rivers, and the 
vast and silent mountains, makes for a broad- 
ness and clearness of view which must of neces- 
sity find reflected expression in his association 
with his fellow man. 

The term “American sportsman” must ever 
be a synonym for “American gentleman,” and a 
brief consideration of the more important per- 
sonages of American history will convince any 
one of the truth of this statement. The great- 
est of all Americans was a sportsman, and we 
may safely assume as true that the military 
achievements of Washington—from the saving 
of Braddock’s army to the surrender of Corn- 
tvallis—were in no small degree the results of 
an early training in woodcraft and field sports. 
We are told that Washington was the most fear- 
less rider in the American army, and this was 
only natural in view of his sporting habit of 
riding to hounds. 

Lincoln loved the woods, and in his youth 
was an enthusiastic hunter. In our own day 
we have had the notable examples of Capt. Rob- 
ley Evans, of Admiral Dewey and of former 
President Roosevelt—men whose cool courage 
and executive ability are unquestioned. “Fight- 
ing Bob” Evans and the hero of Manila Bay 
were, in their younger days, ardent fox hunters, 
while long before Theodore Roosevelt led his 
rough riders up the bloody sides of San Juan 
hill he had met unflinchingly the onslaughts of 
the grizzly bear, and all his followers upon that 
historic occasion were men whose major years 
had been passed upon the game fields of the 
United States. 

The hunter’s camp is of necessity the nurs- 
ery of courage, tact and resourcefulness, and 
Ben Johnson writes most appositely: 

“Hunting hath the noblest exercise, 
Making a man laborious, active, wise. 
Brings health, and doth the spirit delight; 
Helping the hearing and the sight. 
It teacheth arts that do not slip the memory; 
Search, sharpness, courage, and defense, 
And chaseth_all ill habits thence.” 
PROPERTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

The American sportsman is playing a most 
important part in the future welfare of our 
natural resources, and in these days of commer- 
cialism and of lamentable disregard of all that 
is beautiful in nature; when the song of the lark 
in the orchard has no meaning that is not sub- 
ordinate to the concern for the occasional cherry 
he eats, and when admiration for a beautiful 
tree is lost in the thought of the board feet it 
contains, it is the American sportsman who 
stands forth boldly and manfully for the protec- 
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tion of our forests, birds, fish and wild animals. 
It is the sportsman alone whose voice is ever 
raised in protest when our law makers femove 
still another restraint and permit and encourage 
still further rapacity for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of all that nature gives us in the line of 
animate grace, charm, beauty, and benefit. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that all the fish and game in the 
state belongs to the people, and that the people, 
represented in their collective capacity, may pass 
laws stating when such fish and game may be 
taken, how much of it may be taken, and what 
shall be done with it after it has been taken; 
and it is the sportsmen everywhere who are 
demanding the observance of such laws; and 
especially are they insistent that the eighth rule 
of the dominant code, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
shall be kept. The word “steal,” when used in 
reference to the work of the game poacher, is 
used advisedly, for the man who takes game 
or fish in violation of the written law is a thief; 
a thief, who with premeditation, and with craft 
and cunning, and assuming only the coward’s 
risk, in silence and solitude committing his crime 
where none may see, filches the property of the 
people. 

BIRDS OFF THE BONNETS. 

To the sportsmen also may be accredited the 
initial momentum of the world-wide movement 
for the elimination of the dead bodies of mur- 
dered birds from fashionable feminine headgear. 
That this humane work has been so ably fur- 
thered by the many societies formed for that 
purpose should in no wise detract from the credit 
to be accorded those whose skilled observances 
afield gave publicity to the unspeakable cruelties 
inflicted upon bird life because of the fashion 
demands of the thoughtless. 


My experience as county fish and game war- 
den and as deputy fish commissioner during the 
past fifteen years has led to my conviction that 
the best results to be obtained along the lines of 
forest, fish, game and song-bird protection is to 
be gotten from a program of education. Never- 
theless, prohibitory laws must be made, and when 
passed must be rigorously enforced, and it is my 
earnest wish that every member of the com- 
munity take an active and personal interest in 
such enforcement, and that the teachers in our 
public schools bring to the attention of their 
pupils the great importance of our bird life, and 
of the cruelty and wrong accompanying any act 
which tends to the destruction of our song or 
game birds, their nests or eggs. Thus, there 
may be built up and fostered within them, that 
humane protective sentiment which, expanding 
with the years, will, in time, admit them 
worthilv to the ranks of true American sports- 
men. At this time, when our Government is 
doing so little for the cause, the sportsman has 
taken up the work, and his voice is heard, crying, 
“Halt! Stop! Consider before you fell that 
tree; before that shot is fired; before that trout 
is taken. And his warning cry is being echoed 
up and down the land, and game protective asso- 
ciations are being formed everywhere by think- 
ing men and women, whose object is to have 


their children reap ‘where their parents have 
sown, 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. 
We have seen the passing of the elk, the 


passing of the wild pigeon, and very soon it may 
be we shall see the passing of the deer, duck, 
dove, quail and trout, and shall witness the 
demolition of the last giant redwood and pine. 


When the commercial spirit shall have left 
its impress upon the land, and when everything 
in nature susceptible to mercantile use shall have 
been offered upon the altar of utility; when cities 
shall have risen where now are hunters’ camps; 
when the scream of the locomotive shall echo 
back from treeless hills; when no longer can be 
heard the pipe of the quail or the coo of the 
dove as it calls to its mate; when the smoke of 
factory fires shall pollute the air where now is 
wilderness; when fire and the woodsman’s axe 
shall have turned our forests into shadeless black- 
ened scars; when a noble heritage of wild life— 
bear, antelope, deer, and tree squirrel—shall have 
gone the way of the buffalo; when quail, grouse, 
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duck and song birds shall have passed to extinc- 
tion along with the wild pigeon; when our lakes, 
rivers, and streams are as barren of fish as are 
now the great salt lakes of Utah; and when the 
only spots in this broad land where wild life 
shall yet remain, and where forests may still be 
found in their primeval grandeur, shall be the 
state and national parks and forest reservations 
for which the sportsmen are now fighting. Then 
perhaps the American people will regret their 
failure to appreciate the importance of the cam- 
paign being waged by the sportsmen of today, 
and that their concerted assistance was not given 
to every movement looking to the protection and 
perpetuation of every God-given gift of nature - 
we enjoy today. 

For the reasons given above, and for others 
equally important but which may not be included 
in an article of this length and scope, am 
interested, heart and soul, in a policy of fish and 
game protection, and for these reasons I have 
assisted in the organization of fish and game 
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protective associations wherever I saw a possi- 
bility of such organization being effected, and 
when its object purported to be solely the pre- 
servation and conservation of the forests, fish, 
song birds and game of California. 


The Sagacity of Fish 
By HARTIE I. PHILLIPS 

Many claim that fish are lacking in sagacity, 
but a recent incident related by Game Warden 
Elvin C. Burtis of Monmouth County, New Jer- 
sey, proves otherwise. 

A short time ago he stocked a lake near 
Asbury Park with black bass and visited it a few 
days later, accompanied by a friend, William N. 
Minroe, to ascertain how they were getting along. 
While standing on a rustic bridge, spanning the 
lake, their attention was attracted to a stately old 
swan that came swimming gracefully along; as 
it got underneath the bridge, it suddenly stuck 
its head down to the bottom, to eat some grass, 
which is one of its main sources of food; in grab- 
bing and shaking some, it made quite a commo- 
tion in the water; as it arose, they were surprised 
to see a great number of perch dart hither and 
thither after the insects, etc., that had been liber- 
ated by the disturbance, and as the swan started 
to swim off they followed in his wake like a regi- 
ment of soldiers, or as Mr. Burtis expressed it, 
“That they followed their free meal ticket, the 
swan, all over the lake.” 


Chester R. Green 


Another one of the nation’s most eminent 
fish culturists has crossed the Great Divide. 
Chester K. Green died on November 5 at his 
home in Cape Vincent, N. Y., after a long and 
painful illness. His age was fifty-seven years. 

Chester Green was a son of the late Seth 
Green. From his father he received a thorough 
training as a fish culturist; and from him, too, he 
inherited his love for fishing and the great out- 
doors. Years ago he was ‘successful in a busi- 
ness way with a large fish and oyster market that 
he owned in Rochester. From there he was called 
to Washington to take charge of the Government 
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hatchery at the capitol. Later on he was trans- 
ferred to the hatchery at Erwin, Tenn., and later, 
or, in 1906, to the great hatchery station at Cape 
Vincent, N. Y. There he spent some of the best 
years of his life, for he often spoke of the pleas- 
ure he derived from visiting with the great army 
of bass anglers who meet there in mid-summer. 
At that place he succeeded the late Livingston 
Stone. Like Mr. Stone, he wrote many valuable 
papers on fish culture and on fishing, some of 
which were printed in these columns. 

In September Mr. Green fell ill, and in Octo- 
ber the surgeons at the Watertown Hospital per- 
formed an exploratory operation, but evidently 
this did not bring relief from the intestinal ail- 
ment that sapped his strength, and after his re- 
turn home he failed rapidly, and finally death 
ended his sufferings. 

Those who survive Chester Green are his 
widow; his sons, Seth and Eric S.; a daughter, 
Miss Helen; two sisters, Miss Louise Green and 
Mrs. A. G. Taylor of Rochester; and a brother, 
William C. Green of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Green was a member of the Genesee Falls 
Lodge, F. and A. M., of the Columbia Rifle Club, 
both of Rochester; and of the Cape Vincent 
Yacht Club. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 14th, 1913. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find my check for three dollars. 
Have found Forest and Stream very enjoyable, 
especially the Archery news. I am proud to say 
that at one time Cincinnati supported a paper 
(weekly) called the Weekly Archery News. 

Keep up your good work, for there is no 
sport so pleasing to the mind and body as when 
the cado string gives its good old song and with 


the arrow to the gold as of old. 
C. J. Srrone. 


Writes Warning for Father 


There is a boy 9 years old in a family which 
recently returned to their apartment after spend- 
ing the summer in the country. 

Mother, small son and maids went to the 
flat. Father went to his office, where a pressure 
of work compelled him to labor all day and far 
into the evening. When he got home everybody 
had gone to bed. Approaching the bathroom 
door, he found it closed and adorned with a 
large sheet of wrapping paper, on which a 
proclamation of some sort seemed to have been 
laboriously printed in large and straggling capital 
letters. 

Turning up the hall light, this is what father 
read: 

DO NOT OPEN THE BATHROOM DORE 

DO NOT RASE THE WINDOW. 

DO NOT TURN UP THE LIGHT. 

DO NOT MAKE ANY NOISE. 

THERE IS A MUD TURTLE ASLEEP IN 
THE WASH BASIN. 

THERE is a flourishing forest school in the 
Philippines, and 28 men were. graduated with 
the class of 1913. 

THE so-called Scotch pine is the principal 
tree in the Prussian forests. Its wood is much 
like that of the western yellow pine of the United 
States. 

InN general it may be stated that the most 
dangerous forest fire periods in the west are in 
middle and late summer; in the east they are 
in the spring and fall. 

It has been suggested that guayacan, a very 
hard wood of Central America, may furnish 
shuttle blocks to supplement dogwood and per- 
simmon, now most used, and in danger of becom- 
ing exhausted. 
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The Big Bull Moose Bulls of New Brunswick 


N the pursuit of health and happiness, life 
is an age to the miserable and but a brief 
season to the happy. Countless delights of 

living are not to be secured in any other way 
than by living the free life of the wild woods. 
There the factory, the store, the ticker, the bank- 
er, and the game of making money that so many 
of us play at are forgotten. I have responded 
to the call of the wild at least once, and often 
twice, a year for many years to fish for speckled 
trout and the regal salmon in June, and to hunt 
and shoot game in the autumn, and I prescribe 
the moderate use of this interesting, glorious pas- 
time to my friends as the best kind of physic for 
mending a disordered constitution or keeping a 
good one in excellent order. Living occasionally 
inside a dry tent has some advantage over a 
damp tomb. I share the same opinion as John 
Dryden had two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when he wrote: 


“The first physicians by debauch were made; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade; 
By chance our long-liv’d fathers earned their 
food; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood; 
But we their Sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 
God never made His work for man to mend.” 


In looking up the statistics of the province 
of New Brunswick I find it has an area of 28,200 
square miles, and a population of 331,200, so that 
it is not burdened much with population. Here, 
every good industrious citizen owns a home; 
there is plenty of land to go around, and he gets 
a piece that suits him, puts a pretty house on it 
of his own, and lives contentedly. 

I selected for my trip, on this occasion, the 
head waters of the Tobique, and the Nepisiguit 
Rivers. The Tobique has its origin in the Nec- 
tor Lakes, and numerous smaller streams, and 
runs west to the St. John River. The Nepisiguit 
originates in Three Lakes of the same name, and 
a great many smaller ponds and streams and 
runs east to the Charleur Bay, these two systems 
being connected by a portage of three miles. 

The territory along these streams is ideal for 
game and fish, particularly that much sought big 
wild beast—the moose. 

The trip up the Tobique is a grand one. 
The waters are rapid, and the beautifully wooded 
hills and mountains grand and impressive, pre- 
senting a variety of most beautiful scenery—here 
a bold promontory crowned with embowering 
trees, terminating in a mountain precipice—there 
the long woodland slope, fraught with sweet and 
wildest beauties, the velvet-tufted moss, the bushy 
alders, and the tinkling rivulet, running through 
the fresh and varied verdure, and of whose wa- 
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ters the bull, cow and calf moose come to drink 
and to eat succulent plants and grasses. 

At different times of the day uncertain magic 
seemed to diffuse a different charm over the 
scene—now would the morning mist settle over 
the mountains, and again the glorious sun would 
break forth in splendor, blaze upon the summits 
of the mountains and sparkle the dew-dipped 
grasses, mosses and flowers with a thousand iri- 
descent gems. The atmosphere was of an inde- 
scribable purity. The birds broke forth in charm- 
ing madrigals, and when twilight spread his man- 
tle, then did the face of nature assume a thou- 
sand charms which the heart that seeks enjoy- 
ment in wild nature certainly found inexpress- 
ably captivating. The best part of all this beauty 
is that which a description or a picture cannot 
express. 

Here and there the wheels of commerce have 
been putting their trade mark and embellishing 
a little with their handiwork, but nature still 
retains a large surplus to her credit account. The 
mountains and the trees and the beasts of the 
forest look at one another and seem to ask, 
“What is all this about?” : 

About midway up the river is the home of 
the Tobique Salmon Club, a neat, comfortable 
place, and the sumptuous hunting and fishing 
lodge of Lord Strathcona, and up on the Nector 


Lakes, which is the headwaters, are the Sporting 
Camps of Adam Moore, well known to sports- 
men (and where I spent one day very pleasant- 
ly). If we had been princes of the royal realm 
we could not have been treated better, or had a 
heartier welcome, and while there I saw one of 
the finest moose heads in existence that had been 
very recently shot at Moore’s Home Camps. 

A portage of three miles brings one to 
Nepisiguit Lakes, where Charles Cremin’s home 
camps are located, and where I made my head- 
quarters for eighteen days, and had a splendid 
opportunity of observing the habits of the moose. 

On the day of my arrival at Cremin’s, we 
merely looked the situation over and rested up 
and fished in the mouth of a brook that entered 
the lake at one of Charley’s camps. After a 
good night’s rest we were ready and willing to 
hunt for game. We were up before daybreak, 
had a hearty breakfast and went to a small pond, 
and Gilbert Currie, who was appointed my 
guide, called moose. There was a bull with a 
small head on the margin of the pond and he 
came in, but his head was too small to shoot and 
he was too far away to get a good photograph. 

Just a word about my guide—Gilbert Cur- 
rie—familiarly called “Bert.” When in the woods 
ninety miles away from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, and to me a stranger in a foreign coun- 





ONE OF CHARLES CREMIN’S CAMPS 















try, I consider it a matter of importance and 
esteemed it a matter of luck to be guided by 
Bert, whose every look and gesture, word and 
action bespeaks honesty and manliness, and par- 
ticularly as a counselor, his fund of common 
sense was ever present, and is it not a fact that 
the greatest trust between men is the trust of 
giving counsel? A few words with Bert was 
better than a whole course of lectures. I feel 
certain that the sportsman who has Bert for a 
guide has his comfort, pleasure and success as- 
sured. 

We saw much wild life every day—moose, 
deer, cranes, loons, ducks, partridges and wood- 
land birds, and at night we could hear the owls. 
They seemed to be calling “Who, who, who cooks 
for you!” 

Charles Cremin has the territory, the game 
and the outfit, both as to home and outlying 
camps, and a selection of expert guides, and, if 
any sportsman goes there and does not get his 
quota of game, it will be the hunter’s fault. 
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generally hunted for big game in the early morn- 
ing light, and at twilight, and had lots of time 
in the interim to fish and get small game for the 
table—partridges were particularly plentiful. 

The following day we went to two beaver 
ponds, about a mile from the home camps, and 
saw many moose signs. The margin of these 
ponds resembled the yard of a cow barn with 
moose foot prints, but we did not see a bull with 
a big set of antlers. The day turned out to be 
a particularly bright one, and we spent most of 
it making photographs, obtaining some very good 
ones on the Nepisiguit Lakes, and on the river. 
The mountains slope down sharply to the water’s 
edge and late in September the foliage is in bril- 
liant color. 

This was the last day of the open season 
for trout, and I endeavored to get some big ones 
in the deep, dark waters of the dead-waters. 
I put on two No. 4 flies, and cast at the edge 
of a deep pool a few times, and with some effort 
at accuracy I cast a straight line across the mid- 





GILBERT CURRIE AND AUTHOR AT CAMP 


On the morning of the second day in camp, 
while Bert was calling moose into two ponds 
which we went to, there was a covey of part- 
ridges on each side of us. We left them undis- 
turbed. 

The following day was Sunday, and of course 
we observed the moral, religious and dominion 
laws as to shooting game. It was a delightfully 
clear day and we made a lot of photographs on 
the Nepisiguit River. On Monday we went to 
the dead water and saw a cow moose feeding in 
the muddy river bottom. We waited some time, 
expecting to see a bull come out of the woods 
to her, but were disappointed. There were four 
nice fat deer about three hundred yards away, 
but as there was plenty of venison in camp, I 
did not shoot. What I really wanted was a big 
moose bull with good antlers. 

The glory of the Tobique is its regal sal- 
mon fishing, and of the Nepisiguit, at its head- 
waters is the trout fishing, which I thoroughly 
enjoyed. The fish are good size, numerous and 
very gamey, and take the fly freely, up to the 
very end of the.open season: I took the oppor- 
tunity to get some nice ones every day. We 





dle of the pool and a grand fish rose and took 
the fly, a Montreal. Oh, the royal splendor of 
that rise, the thrill that ran through my con- 
stitution from finger tips to the soles of my feet, 
with the consciousness that I had securely hooked 
him. I now felt prepared to give him all the 
battle he wanted, then he jumped some feet above 
the surface, not only once, but ten times up and 
down that pool, until I finally could see the line 
on my german silver reel almost exhausted so 
that the metal shone through the few remaining 
coils on it, and I realized that my thumb was 
chafed with the swift recoiling line. I have 
enjoyed several varieties of success in this world 
that leave pleasant impressions in the moments 
of pleasure and enjoyment, but I know the swift 
running out of that tapered line, and the song of 
the reel, is sweeter than any victory I ever have 
gained. The first enthusiasm of capturing such 
a prize was thrilling, but the unbounded pleasure 
of the fight as the fish darted from side to side 
of that stream, and up and down that pool, and 
finally when he was brought to the net and lay on 
the mossy bank, a beautiful prize—Oh! the regal 
splendor of it all. 
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On the seventh day we were up early and 
went to a small pond looking for moose, but saw 
not even the sign of one. Bert, as usual, gave 
the moose call, but to no purpose, and we re- 
turned with a few partridges, and after a hearty 
breakfast, deliciously prepared by the cook at the 
camp, we pushed our canoe from the landing 
intending to go down the Nepisiguit Lakes and 
river to look for game and make photographs, 
when about three hundred yards from the foot 
of the lake, between the middle and lower lake 
in the thorough, a shallow, narrow place, thickly 
wooded on each side with a second growth of 
trees where there had been a blow-down, in about 
six inches of water stood a cow moose drinking 
in the stream, and in a few minutes a bull came 
out of the woods to her. I looked him over with 
the binoculars while Bert was paddling the canoe 
closer up to them, and seeing that he was a 
very large moose with a very good head, I shot 
at him with my Winchester 45-90, using high 
velocity cartridges. At the report of the rifle 
he shrugged all up and turned completely around. 
I shot again and in response to that shot he 
reared upon his hind legs like a vicious horse, 
trying to unseat his rider. I fired again and he 
ran into the woods. He made a circle of at least 
a half mile before he laid down mortally 
wounded and two more shots were required to 
end him. In dressing him we recovered twa 
fully mushroomed bullets, and splintered parts of 
two more. Two shots went clear through his 
body. The vitality of this great beast was amaz- 
ing. He traveled over fallen timbers with some 
speed. We got the head and antlers to the canoe 
and as there were some men at work building a 
log camp we arranged with them to come and 
take the meat out, giving Bert a full day to skin 
out the head and prepare it for sending out to 
the taxidermist. I had seen nine moose with 
more or less good heads, and this was the best 
one of them all. 


The legal authorities of the Province of New 
Brunswick evidently think that the shooting of 
one moose bull a year is enough sport for one 
person, as it would be considered a serious judi- 
cial error to repeat the performance before an- 
other year, but there is caribou and deer and 
lots of black bear for the sportsman. 


A few days after we shot the large moose 
bull, and at the suggestion of Bert, who thor- 
oughly understands the habits and knows the 
haunts of the denizens of these wild woods, we 
made a trip up moose brook, a tributary of 
Nepisiguit River, to some dilapidated lumber 
camps long out of use, but where black bears 
were plentiful and where an English sportsman 
got one in a trap. This was quite an amusing 
incident. The bear was fast in the trap and the 
sportsman disclaimed the wish to shoot a bear 
in a trap, so he suggested the bear be let loose 
and get a sporting chance for his life. The 
theory was all right enough, but his guide not 
being of a scientific sporting turn of mind, did 
not relish the idea of dallying much with a live 
black bear in a trap. The sportsman challenged 
the guide to help let the bear loose, but after 
coming close up to the bear, he seemed to change 
his mind, and the result was the bear was 
promptly dispatched with a bullet in the skull. 


Theories are the bubbles with which the sci- 
entific sportsmen, with a didactic turn of mind, 
amuse themselves, while the honest woodsman 
stands by in stupid admiration and gives dignity 
to these learned vagaries in acknowledgment of 
their wisdom. 

One of the lumber camps which we went to 
had been repaired and turned into a storehouse, 


and stocked with a winter’s supply for a lumber- 


ing crew. The bears, and we could see that they 
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were numerous, had worn a trail from the camp 
to the brook near by, and we saw signs of there 
being several sizes of them, had climbed up the 
log walls of the cabin and made an entrance of 
large, roomy proportions through the birch-bark 
roof, finally having torn off one of the boards 
of the door and made themselves at home. We 
could see the marks of their claws where they 
had forced the door open, and in opening seven 
boxes of raisins, prunes, peaches, plums, and 
other dried fruits, found them empty, while the 
contents of one big box of dried apples, marked 
so pounds, was all consumed, but about ten 
pounds. 

Virgil writes that “it never troubles a wolf 
how many sheep there are,” and I felt that way 
about the bears, and I could not help thinking 
that I would like to have a black bear rug on my 
hbrary floor, and I cheerfully watched Bert set 
another trap and bait it well. I am happy to 
think that when the taxidermist gets his work 
completed I will have one of the largest and best, 
and when I step on it I probably will think of 
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got enough partridges to supply the table, and 
while deer are not as abundant as they are in 
northeastern Maine, we saw a good many. The 
caribou barrens in Cremin’s territory were quite 
a distance away, and as I was satisfied with what 
game I had, I did not care to hunt further. 
The few remaining days of my stay were bright 
and sunny, and I went along the streams and 
made photographs and leisurely returned to the 
railroad station at Plaster Rock en route for my 
home in New York. 

On the drive, of about thirty-five miles from 
the Forks of the Tobique to Plaster Rock, there 
are several rural settlements in which evidences 
of education and religion were conspicuous by 
their school houses and neat little churches. 
“On other shores, above their mouldering towns, 
In sullen pomp, the tall Cathedral frowns; 
Simple and frail, our lowly temples throw 
Their slender shadows on the paths below; 
Scarce steal the winds, that sweep the woodland 

tracks, 
The larch’s perfume from the settler’s axe, 
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e numerous boxes of dried fruit of which he 
elped to rob the lumbermen’s storehouse. 


That the disposition of some persons situated 
in a rural settlement where fresh meat and fish 
markets are far off, is to trespass a little on the 
alendar and commit judicial errors is illustrated 
hy an incident that came up a week or so after 
the close of the fishing season. A native was 
fishing contentedly on the stream, on one of the 
lower settlements down river, when he was 
joined by a stranger, who opened the conversa- 
tion thus: “Well, neighbor, are you having any 


uck?” “Not much.” “How many have you 
vot?” “Oh! three or four.” “Do you fish 
much?” “Some, ain’t been busy this week, so I 
fished some.” “Get many yesterday?” “Yes, 


eleven nice ones.” “How many did you get alto- 
vether this week?” “Oh! forty or fifty.” “Well, 
lo you know who I am?” “Naw, I guess I never 
seed you afore.” “Well, I am the Chief Fish 
Warden of this district.” “Well, that’s pretty 
good.” “Wall, did ye ever know who I be?” 
‘No, I think I never had that pleasure.” “Well, 
I'm Peter Joke Smith and they say that I’m the 
biggest liar in the county.” 


_While traveling through the woods on the 
trails, and in the trees along the streams we 





Ere like a vision of the morning air, 

His slight-framed steeple marks the house of 

prayer, 

Yet Faith’s pure hymn beneath its shelter rude 

Breathes out as sweetly to the tangled wood, 
As where the rays through blazing oriels pour 
On marble shaft and tessellated floor.” 

These people living a simple, rural life, do 
not trust to human effort alone, but acknowledge 
the power and goodness of a higher Being that 
presides over the destinies of us all. 


Quail is Mothered by Turkey Hen. 


Hore, N. D—Adopting a quail, an old tur- 
key hen belonging to a farmer in this county 
is as enthusiastic over the new charge as if it 
was a real turkey. The quail is the only one 
seen in this locality for years, and recently began 
to feed with the turkeys, after which an attach- 
ment sprang up between it and the turkey. 
When the turkey goes to roost, the quail nestles 
under its foster mother’s wing and remains com- 
fortable during the night. It is not very muc’ 
afraid of the people on the farm and appears 
to enjoy its new surroundings. 
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Waterville Beagles. 

THE season was started with the above pack 
on the 22d of September, under the favorable 
conditions. The meet was at Glenbeg, at the 
head of Waterville Lake. Here after a brief 
delay a strong hare was started. She went 
away at a very fast pace for the mountain, with 
the hounds well up. Coming to the donga, 
where the brook comes down at Clogvoola, the 
hare turned sharply, and ran toward Cahersi- 
vane. She appeared to gain on the hounds as 
the Cahersivane hill was approached, but the 
hounds closed up, and rushing in upon her a 
kill was nearly effected. The hare afterward 
went on along the uplands in a pretty straight 
line, with the hounds not far behind. After- 
ward things got livelier—too lively for the hare, 
and poor puss was bowled over.after a fine run 
of forty-five minutes. A second hare was soon 
afterward put up, also in Glenbeg, but in a dif- 
ferent part of the glen. This one went away 
slowly in a twisting fashion up the mountain. 
The hounds followed quickly and _ nearly 
knocked her down at the end of about ten 
minutes. She managed to escape some way, 
however, and ran up the steep ascent very fast 
indeed. She got to the top safely, and the 
hounds reached it a few minutes later. The 
hare then headed east over the mountain bogs, 
and going at a rattling pace held her own very 
well. Thanks to the past warm summer and the 
prolonged drouth, those mountain bogs were 
firm and not like they usually are at this time 
of the year—soft, soaked, and holding. This 
made matters pleasanter for the hunting party 
who followed. 

The weather, which was somewhat gloomy 
previously, now cleared, and the sun. shone 
brilliantly from a cloudless sky. On the chase 
went—still in an easterly direction—and at one 
time it looked as if the hare would escape, but 
this was not to be, as the hounds came on rapid- 
ly after a brief check and accounted for their 
quarry at the end of an hour from the start. 
It was now luncheon time and the hounds were 
given a rest. 

Afterward the hounds were taken down to 
the Cahercrovane valley, and thence back to 
Old Glenbeg again. Hares appear to be very 
numerous in this two 
were put up on this occasion nearly at the same 
time. The hounds held on to No. 1, however, 
and she, too, paid the forfeit after a rather brief 
and uneventful run. A fourth hare was started 
on the mountain side in about an hour after- 
ward. She kept the hounds hard going for 
about two hours over the mountain and valleys 
The hare 
was a strong fast one, but the hounds notwith- 


district at present, as 


between Glenbeg and Cahersivane. 
Ss 


standing their previous hunts scarcely ever left 
her go out of sight, and she, too, went the way 
of the rest. This ended the day’s sport, and all 
were pleased with the opening day’s sport. On 
the same day another pack of Waterville 
beagles—there are two packs at Waterville— 
were out at Glenmore and its vicinity. The fol- 
lowers of this pack, which we will call the 
“Rocker” pack, to distinguish it from the origi- 
nal pack about which we have been writing for 
some years, had also very good sport. It ap- 
pears they started a fox which managed to es- 
cape after a very exciting chase of a couple of 
hours over the steep, rugged, and precipitous 
mountains of Glenfore. 













ANY times had Frank and I lain beneath 
M the old spruce tree down on the Point 
smoking hayseed cigarettes and listening 
to the boom of the black powder as some fortu- 
nate gunner cut loose into a flock of coots off 
Jacquish Sometimes on a_ Saturday 
morning we would lie for hours, dreaming of 
the time too, could take a hand in 
the sport. 
Our dreams had come true. And one Octo- 
morning found us in a borrowed boat on 
The over surplus of our 


Ledge. 


when we, 


ber 
the way to Jacquish. 
youthful ardor left us with two pairs of blis- 
tered from a attention to the 
oars, but such little inconveniences as those were 


hands too close 
soon forgotten in the keen enjoyment of antici- 
pation when we strung up the decoys. There 
were fifteen in all. Some of them so full of 
shot that they would scarcely float, but they had 
been shot over for twelve years, and the heavy 
weight of conscience in their guilty souls ought 
anyway to have sunk them, 

An old gunner had told us to anchor about 
one hundred yards to the southward of the 
ledge. He said he had shot ‘a good many birds 
round Jacquish and the Duck Ledges, and for 
proof he told us of the time he had shot fifty- 
six with a muzzleloader. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
nipping off a chew of “Black B. & L,” “you 
never saw no such a rip as that.” 

One thing I'll credit to the fiery enthusiasm 
of youth, it had procured us a good berth; there 
wasn't another boat on the grounds when we 
arrived. Soon, however, another craft contain- 
ing two men put in an appearance, and from 
the way they swore when they found that two 
striplings had secured their position, I judged 
they must have come from Bailey’s Island. It 
lacked a half hour of daylight then, so we 
waited and listened to their lurid opinions of 
ourselves. It was certainly an education in it- 
self, plugged full of descriptive adjectives. In 
the meantime several other boats showed up, 
and with the first gray streaks of dawn we put 
out the decoys. As I said before, we had fifteen, 
and we decided to put a string of nine toward 
the flight, and another of six astern of us in 
case anything should come from that quarter. 
I told Frank he might attend the latter, but he 
kicked like an old army musket and said “he’d 
be hanged (?) if he would.” 

Just a word here in regard to the ideal 
shooting location of Jacquish -Ledge. Jacquish 
Island lies south of Bailey’s Island, in Casco 
Bay, Maine, with Jacquish Ledge south of the 
island bearing the same name. The coots fol- 
low the coast line coming from Small Point 
and Seguin, thence to the Ledge straight in the 
path, and from there to Mark Island and the 
other islands outside all the way, to the Cape 
shore along Portland Head, and so on, prob- 
ably giving us a shot at those same birds down 
here in Plymouth, Mass. 

Frank was plucking at my sleeve and in 
answer to my interrogative glance he nodded 
toward the east. Coming on a beeline were six 
little gray coots. With necks held stiff they 
sailed into the decoys, and we, like idiots, al- 
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Duck Shooting Off Jacquish Ledge. 


A Casco Bay ‘“‘Yarn’”’ 
By FRANK L. BAILEY. 


lowed them to alight, then we proceeded to 
murder them. Yes, we got them all. We de- 
served to lose them, though, and Frank said he 
didn’t exactly feel right about shooting them 
that way. He said we should have taken them 
on the wing. He'was right. Only a hog will 


deliberately permit coots to alight and then 
slaughter them. We cast off the halter and 
rowed off and picked up the birds. Hardly 


had we returned ere there was a “Rip, whang!” 
from the boat inside of us and four whitewings, 
out of a bunch of seven, pitched into the water, 
by us to leeward, 
We secured that 
moments I spotted 
the eastward 


the remaining three flashing 
enabling Frank to stop one. 
one and waited. After a few 


a single butterball coming from 
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I was wishing for something to distract my 
attention when a loon accommodatingly hove in 
sight. He was coming some, too. It’s a habit 
they have around Jacquish, and they generally 
manage to measure a gunshot pretty well, at 
that. We saw that he was almost out of reach, 
hut we were shooting 1o-bores and heavy loads, 
so we let him have it right and left. He let out 
a yell that could be heard for a mile and headed 
for Turnip Island Rock, as though to split it 
in halves. The last we saw of him he was howl- 
ing occasionally, but making fair time. This 
loon episode reminds me of a story that once 
went the rounds of the bay. An old disciple of 
the muzzleloader, cooting at Jacquish, saw a 
loon coming at him like a cyclone with a fair 











FRANK MADE A CLEAN DOUBLE, 


and bet Frank two “Blue Rival” shells against 
a “New Club” that I could stop him with one 
barrel. Frank took me up and I lost; in fact, 
I missed him with both, and my companion shot 
him dead. 

The boat inside of us was getting the choice 
shooting, owing to the fact that they had 
squeezed in there almost too close for safe 
shooting. Frank said he didn’t “care a rap” 
if we did put some No. 4s into them. Then he 
muttered something about ‘game hogs” (he'd 
read the expression somewhere in a_ sporting 
magazine). : 

The sun rose slowly round and clear, appar- 
ently from out of the sea just as it might emerge 
from a morning bath, but its fresh, early beauty 
was lost on me, for I had suddenly discovered 
that the toss and pound of our craft was gener- 
ating a peculiar, death-like feeling in the pit of 
my stomach. I realized all at once that the 
sea was rough. And let me tell you when the 
old Atlantic gets to doing things with the south- 
ern end of Bailey’s Island, it is rough. I noticed 


that Frank hadn’t been doing much in the con- - 


versation line for the past ten minutes; no doubt 
his stomach had him guessing, too. 


wind. When the loon came so near that the 
man thought the bird had designs on his life 
insurance policy, he let him have it “right be- 
tween the face and eyes,” then threw up his 
arms and fell forward on his face. The loon, 
with speed scarcely lessened, dove into the boat 
head first. The man picked himself up, and found 
the bird apparently dead. When the man was 
rowing home he felt a sharp pain’ about two 
inches below his hip pocket; the loon had handed 
him one. Then the man had to kill it all over 
again, 

There were two youngsters just outside of 
us that were doing some pretty fair shooting. 
Every boy on Bailey’s Island goes cooting the 
minute he is old enough to distinguish a gun 
from a crowbar. ‘Ret’ Sinnett was there, too. 
He generally utilized two or three guns, begin- 
ning with a “pump” as soon as the birds were 
within shooting distance and ending with a 
double 8-gauge, when they were just disappear- 
ing in the distance. He stopped them, too. 
Nearly everybody shot black powder, using brass 
shells mostly, and the puff and roar used to be 
something almost wonderful. I saw “Ret” make 
shots that day that would astonish you. Al 
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Bibber and Jim Lubee weren’t novices at the 
game, either. 

“Coming,” said Frank, tensely. We sighted 
six what we called “horseheads” (surf scooter). 
They came until we could distinguish their white 
eyes and red bills, then we gave them a barrel 
each. The leader wavered for a moment, hesi- 
cated, then crumpled and fell. Again we opened 
up and three more dropped out. The remain- 
ing two, widely separated, flew over one of the 
Bailey’s Island youngsters. He stopped one, 
then as easily as anything you could imagine 
completed a pretty double by downing the other. 

wish I could have done it that way. 

I was reaching into my “ferkin” for shells 
‘then Frank fired twice so quickly that I almost 
umped overboard. He had cut three out of a 
unch of five that had. picked up our rear de- 
ys. I had forgotten all about them. One of 
hese, a cripple, swam over toward “Wood” 
bibber, and he obligingly shot it for us. Such 

was the cooting fraternity of those days. 

I remember one old fellow from the islands. 
“He was shooting a single barrel muzzleloader. 

The ancient weapon was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of seven feet in length. It was a regu- 
lar “scatter gun” and kicked like a mule. When 
he fired into a bunch of coots they fell all along 
the line. 

The wind was freshening, Off around Half- 
way Rock the surf was rolling and piling at a 
creat rate. Jacquish Shoals were breaking 
‘ather white and the “Boom! boom!" of the 
combers on the island was becoming more fre- 
quent. The spectacle of these lashings and 
plashings didn’t exactly tend to soothe the tur- 
moil in my stomach, and I suggested mildly that 
ve really ought to be getting in. I anticipated 
n argument from Frank, but contrary to cus- 
tom he readily agreed. It wouldn’t have been 
hard to guess why. Just as soon as we got by 
the end of Bailey’s Island, the seasickness left. 
But the ducks remained. 


Books Ranieed. 


THE Boy Scouts’ Hike Boox, by Edward Cave, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 243 pages, 100 illus- 
trations, price 50 cents. 

This book is a real necessity for the boy on 
a hike, be he boy scout or boy grown to man- 
hood. It ought to be subtitled, “boys’ size.” 
It is written simply so that boy or novice man 
may get all there is in it, and not need a copy 
of Nessmuk or Eddy Breck as a reference book. 
The author says—Hike—“anything from a half 
hour walk to a 1,000-mile bicycle trip. This 
book tells all you need to know’—and we think 
it does. Mr. Cave is a practical camper, having 
learned from years of experience on the trail, 
while as editor of Recreation he has handled 
enough “theoretical copy’ to know what not to 
use. In addition to which he is a scout master. 
Some of the chapters are devoted to How to 
Walk, The Hikers’ Kit, Grub, Tents and Tent 
Making, Making Camp, Rough Weather, Explor- 
‘tion, Woodcraft, Emergencies, Observations, 
Useful Hints. It is a book for every outdoor 
hoy, be he scout or just plain boy. Get a copy 
ior your son, and he will soon grow to a man 
in woods lore. 


We live to learn; and only when 
We learn to give, 

We live to learn that only then 
We learn to live. 
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The State and Private Shooting Preserve 


By HENRY CHASE. 


HAT should be the public policy of the 
state government toward private shoot- 
ing preserves? Here is a question, not 

only of vital moment to sportsmen and game 
conservationists, but of great importance to all 
citizens who believe in popular forms of govern- 
ment. It is also one of the pressing problems of 
the hour in connection with game protection. In 
the past it has received but scant attention by 
sportsmen, except in those sections where such 
establishments have become numerous and ob- 
noxious, and there they have been universally 
condemned. In other places they have been wel- 
comed. And there appears to be quite a large 
body of worthy sportsmen who believe that the 
private preserve offers the only logical solution 
of the game preservation problem of this coun- 
try. Some states have enacted laws giving special 
privileges to such preserves, while others have by 
indirect legislation committed reprisals on them 
and treated them harshly. Which is right? In 
my humble judgment both policies are wrong in 
principle. Private shooting preserves should be 
treated exactly the same as the general law of 
the land treats other private rights, privileges 
and business enterprises. The state government 
should offer them no special privileges or en- 
couragement, nor should it discriminate against 
them and deny them the equal protection of the 
law unless they become too arrogant and act as 
oppressors of the people’s substantial public 
rights. 

I shall now attempt to show why I consider 
this is the proper attitude for the states to adopt. 
At the outset, however, permit me to say that 
personally I am and always have been opposed 
to great private shooting preserves, as I think 
they are a distinct detriment to the cause of 
game conservation in the interest of the many, 
and it certainly cannot be denied that they are of 
no public benefit whatever. Nevertheless, I rec- 
ognize facts and conditions as they exist, and 
owing to present conditions in some states I 
cannot believe that there the private preserve is 
an unmitigated evil that should ‘be at once abated. 

If the people of a state do not take sufficient 
interest in game and fish protection to act affirm- 
atively in that behalf, then they have no just 
cause to complain of preserves usurping their 
free rights and privileges in regard to hunting 
and fishing. These preserves follow as a natural 
consequence of the people’s neglect and indiffer- 
ence toward preserving their game supply. Pri- 
vate preserves are the rule in all countries, ex- 
cept those upon the Western Hemisphere, and 
they are coming into existence here at an alarm- 
ing rate. If the public will not conserve its 
game in the interest of all its citizens, then 
wealthy sportsmen will do so for their own pri- 
vate enjoyment. 

In pursuing this discussion we should not 
include as private shooting grounds such institu- 
tions as bird refuges, game farms and game 
breeders’ establishments, for all of these are of 
some public benefit and it should be the policy 
of a state to encourage them. Let us consider 
rather, those large tracts of wild land and shore 
marshes owned by wealthy men and clubs and 
used for the purpose of private shooting to the 
exclusion of the public. 

Why should a state extend to these estab- 
lishments any special privileges? That is the 
first question of importance. Suppose you pur- 
chase a large tract of land and set up thereon a 
farming, lumbering or manufacturing business 
for your own private profit. Will the state offer 





you any special privileges for your enterprise? 
Would you even ask or expect such a favor? 
Certainly not. Then why should it offer special 
inducements to private preserves? They are 
merely private enterprises, also, with no purpose 
or motive of benefitting the public. 

On the other hand, we can readily under- 
stand why some of the states condemn these pre- 
serves. The people feel that their rights and 
privileges have been unjustly curtailed when a 
few wealthy men buy up a whole township and 
exclude them from hunting or fishing thereon. 
But if the state would simply extend to preserve 
owners the same legal rights vested in owners of 
real estate, and nothing more, there would not 
be so much ground for complaint against these 
establishments. Let us see, now, what are the 
rights of landowners with respect to game and 
fish found at large upon their premises. There 
is some conflict among the court decisions upon 
this subject, and we cannot say the policy of the 
various states is uniform in that respect. Still 
there are general principles of law and justice 
which cannot be gainsaid. The owner of the 
soil undoubtedly has the exclusive right to hunt 
and fish on his own land when the state permits 
its citizens generally to enjoy such a privilege. 
He has the right to forbid trespassing thereon, 
and if he should stock his land and propagate 
at his own expense all the game and fish found 
there, the universal principles of law and justice 
demand that this should be his private property. 
However, all private property is subject to regu- 
lation by the state in the interest of the public 
welfare. Therefore, the preserve owner must 
submit to reasonable game laws, enacted in the 
interest of all the people, the same as other citi- 
zens. But the question is, has the landowner 
any property rights in the game or fish on his 
premises which was found there when he took 
possession and which comes from without his 
inclosure? The highest courts of Illinois, New 
York and other states tell us he has not. These 
jurists hold the principle of law to be that the 
right to hunt or fish is a boon or privilege which 
may be granted to or withheld from individuals 
as the state legislature may deem best for the 
public welfare; and, as the individual has no 
inherent property in game found at large on his 
land, nothing belonging to him is taken from him 
if this privilege is withheld from him. 

The above is the settled law in those states, 
while in others the view taken by the Vermont 
supreme court prevails, which is to this effect: 
The general ownership of game is in the people 
in their united sovereignty, but when such ani- 
mals go upon private grounds, then the special 
right of property in the owner of the soil attaches 
by virtue of his exclusive right to hunt, kill or 
capture them while there, and this is upon the 
principle that property which a person has the 
special right to acquire to the exclusion of others, 
is private property. 

Let this property question, however, be final- 
ly settled as it may, there can be no doubt of the 
right of the state to regulate the privilege of 
hunting and fishing within its borders in order 
to preserve its game and fish from extermination. 
Aside from this, why should a state legislature 
enact a statute providing for a special forfeiture 
in the nature of a penalty against one who tres- 
passes on a private preserve, when if the same 
person trespassed upon the land of some farmer, 
lumberman or manufacturer he is not subject to 
such a forfeiture? Why confer this special right 
upon preserve owners? They are doing nothing 
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more to further the public good than is the 
farmer, lumberman or manufacturer who does 
not post his land. They are not preserving the 
game for the benefit of the public, but simply 
to satisfy their own individual selfishness. It 
ought to be plain to any person of common sense 
that this is wrong in principle. It is just such 
statutes as these which cause so much complaint 
by the common, every-day, ordinary sportsman. 
He rails against the hunting or fishing license 
and the game laws in general because of such 
manifest unjust enactments. He will tell you 
that these laws are all enacted in the interest 
of the wealthy class, and one can readily appre- 
ciate that there is some slight foundation for 
such complaints. And because of this, and other 
fancied injustice of the game laws, violations 
are committed with impunity, public sentiment 
is adverse to such regulations, and the game 
officers have a difficult task in enforcing them. 


Now, let us see about the proposition of the 
private preserves being the ultimate saviors of 
-our surviving game supply. If the ordinary 
-course of events occurs, perhaps this may be true. 
But the fact remains, and it cannot be disputed, 
‘that if this does happen the game will be pre- 
served for the benefit of the few at the expense 
of the many. Do we want that to happen? Where 
there is one sportsman who can afford to be an 
individual preserve owner, or a member of a 
club owning a preserve, there are hundreds who 
are not so fortunate. Do we want to deprive 
these hundreds of all enjoyment with gun and 
rod? That is the vital question; and that seems 
to be the point which those who advocate the 
policy of “More game and fewer game laws”’— 
which, being interpreted, means less legal restric- 
tions on and more encouragement to private 
propagation of game on private lands—have in- 
tentionally or inadvertently overlooked. 

Before we agree with these advocates we 
should first inquire: Has the game supply of the 
country become so reduced that we should now 
give up all hope of preserving and increasing it 
in the interest of the public, and turn it over 
to the care of wealthy individuals? For one, I 
absolutely deny this is so. I believe the outlook 
generally throughout the country is entirely hope- 
ful and promising. Sportsmen everywhere are 
being aroused. to better conditions; better laws 
are being enacted; the work of enforcement of 
these laws is being systematized; the states are 
working diligently on the problem of increased 
propagation in connection with protection; pub- 
lic game refuges are being established both by 
the state and national governments, and alto- 
gether there is no sane reason to be discouraged 
- with the outlook and turn over our splendid local 
game to be wholly exploited by the wealthy class, 
while the poor man is totally eliminated from 
consideration. It is a time for all those who are 
interested to get together and co-operate for the 
preservation and increase of our present supply 
to the end that all sportsmen—be they rich or 
poor—may have an equal opportunity to continue 
to enjoy the glorious sport outdoors with gun or 
rod. 


Ellendale To Keep Moose. 


ELLENDALE, N. D.—Mayor Miller has ar- 
ranged to keep the cow moose captured in this 
county last summer at the State industrial school 


grounds here. A large inclosure has been made 
and the State Game Board has issued a permit 
to retain the animal in captivity. It was cap- 
tured by throwing a loop over its head after it 
had fed in the sloughs and tree claims in this 
county. It will be used as the nucleus for a 
zoo at the State school here. 
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Old Time Talks Again. 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN. 


é6 HICH do you like better, shooting or 

W fishing? You have had much experi- 

ence in both. Tell us which furnishes 

the best sport? If compelled to give up one, 

would you stop shooting, or would you lay aside 
your rod?” 

These questions were asked me not long 
since, and are as hard to answer as the riddle 
of the Sphynx. When I am shooting and there’s 
game afield, the rod is forgotten. When warm 
June days come and bass are striking and trout 
are jumping, then the best place for the old gun 
is in its case, there to remain until honking 
geese are heard in the air and wind, with fog 
and splashes of cold rain tell us another year 
is getting old. 

I have fished in many waters, salt and fresh, 
from the pine-hidden lakes of Maine to the dash- 
ing rocky streams of Washington, yet as a fisher- 
man never was first class. Never knew fish and 
their ways as I knew game and its habits. 

In both shooting and fishing, knowing how 
is nearly the entire battle. In such sports as 
in everything “knowledge is power.” The good 
game finder, although perhaps an indifferent shot, 
day after day will bring in larger bags than one 
who, although a crackerjack with the gun, has 
never made the habits of the wild his study, 
and the same rule applies to fish and fisher folk 
almost to a like extent. 

In fishing, I have two hobbies. I believe, 
except of course using a fly, a short casting rod 
fills the bill for almost every kind of fish; and 
as bait or lure, salt pork stands out, a finger 
long piece of rind, cut thin and split down the 
middle and used sometimes with a spinner, more 
often alone or rigged tandem with another of 
its kind. . 

“That! You intend using that?’ I was 
asked when going with some friends after fluke, 
and again after hake, off the Jersey coast and 
around the Sandy Hook lightship. I told them 
I thought I did, and with it I caught more than 
all the others combined. 

“Throw that contrivance overboard,” I was 
advised when going after striped bass in San 
Pablo Bay. I did not, and in an hour my 
friends were all begging for pork rind. . 

What are its merits? It is white and shows 
nicely, particularly in dark weather or in water 
not over clear; then there is no constant re- 
baiting. One piece will last half a day. Besides, 
when reeling in it comes back full of life, twist- 
ing and kicking like some water worm swim- 
ming for safety, or a pair of animated legs 
going off on a toot, having left the rest of them- 
selves in some forgotten place. In fresh water 
a pork tandem, the bottom hook being set just 
where the top strip of rind ends, is a world 
beater—a killer. It is something a hungry fish 
will grab, a pugnacious one go out of his way 
to fight, and a curious one investigate with al- 
ways the same result. It is death on short 
strikers such as wall-eyed pike and sometimes 
pickerel; in fact, any fish that has fed well and 
does not feel very hungry, and the longer it is 
used the more limber and wiggly it becomes. 

Last summer fishing in Lake Chatcollet, 
Idaho, toward the end of the trip every line I 


had became worn and rotten. A soft silk cast- 
ing line could not be found in the local stores, 
and rather than use one of the glazed “ropes” 
which alone remained of the summer’s stock, the 
old lines were kept on in spite of the chance 
that any sizeable fish might break something and 
go away with hooks, pork and more or less of 
the line. 

On the last day out bass were striking free- 
ly and nearly a limit catch had been made with- 
out accident, when a big fellow jumped half 
out of water and took the lower hook of the 
tandem. Perhaps a little rattled by its fierce 
plunge and noisy splash, I struck back too hard, 
and the line broke. 

“Too bad,” said Captain Ed., who was row- 

“Nice fish, that. Hullo, look there!” 

What the captain saw was a little clump of 
rushes thirty yards away waving like a wig-wag 
signal in a gale of wind. A few strokes of the 
oars brought the boat where we could see what 
was going on, and there was our fish, a four- 
pound bass, struggling hard to escape with the 
top hook caught in an extra thick bunch of 
weeds. Fortunately our landing net had an extra 
long handle, and the hook held fast, for the fish 
was so active it took several minutes before, 
with a swoop and a scoop that wet his arm to 
the shoulder, Captain Ed. landed him. 

That Chatcollet Lake is some place for fish; 
yes, and for game also. Once near where I was 
casting a deer took to water, followed by two 
boys, trying in a heavy boat to get near enough 
to kill it with a pocket knife. Again, some grouse 
hunters “flushed” a bear, which with a startled 
“W-o-o-f” broke cover and took over the hill 
and away. Then as weather cooled many snipe 
and duck came in. 

The trout found in this and neighboring 
lakes were not as good for table use as bass 
found in the same waters, neither did they seem 
as gamy. With trout it was a savage strike, a 
rush or two, then nothing until frightened by 
the net, but a bass would fight all the way and 
never give up. 

Things were different in the rapid running 
streams of Idaho and Washington, the trout 
there being strong and game, and a most 
superior table fish. 

Back twenty miles from nowhere I found 
a stream full of big fellows, of which more 
some other time, but couldn’t get tackle that 
would hold, and lost on the average through 
something breaking two fish out of every three 
hooked. I well remember one of the first I had 
an argument with. Expecting trouble, I was 
using an imported line with leader of twisted 
wire covered with silk. The trout struck hard 
and at once headed down stream for some very 
swift rapids. It was impossible to check or turn 
him, and just before reaching a lot of rocks, 
which marked the beginning of the rapid water, 
too much strain was put on the line, and it 
broke near the leader. Two days later a mile 
down stream the same fish—a 10!4-pound rain- 
bow—struck again, and this time was landed. 
The spinner was still firmly fixed in his jaw, 
but only an inch or so of leader remained. It 
had been broken, twisted or chewed off close 
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up. It was a ragged break, one strand of wire 
at a time. The rocks worn smooth by a swift 
current were round, slippery, moss-covered, and 
there was no possible way the wire could have 
been cut by them. How was it done? Did the 
trout chew the thing in two himself? Who can 
tell? 


A somewhat similar incident happened at 
Koshkonong in Wisconsin. While I was a guest 
at the Black Hawk Club, a 
cold storm came up, not much 
rain, but plenty of blustering 
wind and some snow flurries, 
making it bad weather for 
fishing. 

It was tiresome sitting 
around, and regardless of con- 
ditions after dinner with See 
Williams for company, I took 
a light skiff and shoved out to 
try my luck, taking a gun and 
duck caller, leaving See with 
rod and line to catch anything 
he could, from bull pout to 
bass. 

There were many stranger 
ducks flying around prospect- 
ing, the veterans to see if feed- 
ing grounds were as they used 
to be, and the youngsters view- 
ing lake and marsh to find 
if this Koshkonong country 
would prove all their elders 
had quacked it up to be. Oc- 
casionally a foolish yearling 
would answer the caller and 
come to see who was talking, 
then winter winds and Wis- 
consin rice and celery beds in- 
terested him no more. 

All the while See kept 
casting and casting; that is, 
except when he was clearing 
his line of snarls. Silently and 
patiently he kept at it. At last 
he spoke: ' “Say, old man,” he 
ventured, “I’ve had a dozen 
little strikes while you’ve been 
fooling with those ducks, but 
I can’t hook him.” 

“Reel in and show what 
you are using,” I responded. 

He did, and held up a sin- 
gle hook baited with a long 
pork wiggler. The fish was 
striking short, just fooling; 
didn’t want that twisting, kick- 
ing pair of legs at all. It was 
easy to substitute a tandem for 
that one hook and on his next 
cast See hooked a fish. 

“Gee he’s a big one!” he 
shouted. “Twenty pounds, if 
he’s an ounce,” almost going 
overboard as the pickerel made 
a quick lunge. Then recover- 
ing his balance, “What do you 
know about -it? I’ve lost 
him!” 

So he had. Using no lead- 
er the fish had bitten off the 
line and escaped. 

All that evening See kept 
talking about his big fish, the 
twenty-pounder he lost, and 
seemed to enjoy telling the 
story almost as much as if it 
had been one of triumph 
backed up by the pickerel it- 
self, probably bearing in mind, 
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“It is better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” 

Next morning it still seemed too raw and 
windy for fishing and I started out gun in hand 
after ducks. See was game enough to ask if 
he could go along with his rod and reel. “It 
might warm up so, fish would do something,” 
he remarked. This seemed reasonable and 
caused me to go back to the club house for 
tackle. 


A PRETTY BAG 
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———— 


After See had made many casts without re- 
sult, the boat came to the opening where the big 
fellow had been hooked the night before. 

“Think I’ll catch your pickerel,” I said jok- 
ingly, picking up my rod. One cast was suf- 
ficient. The pork had hardly struck and started 
on its return journey, when with a rush like a 
torpedo boat in action a large pickerel took hold 
and got full benefit of both hooks, and after 
the usual struggle was brought to net. It 
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proved a nine-pounders “Grandson of mine,” 
See remarked as he put it on a stringer. The 
fish was hooked so badly it died before the boat 
could get back, and it was set out for dinner 
next day. 

Among those who were guests at the club 
house was Dr. Cartright, a leading physician of 
Pittsburgh, also a skilled fisherman, a fine shot 
and a thorough sportsman. The doctor was of 
an inquiring turn of mind and wished to see 
what the pickerel had been feeding on, so he 
cut it open to examine the contents of its 
stomach. About all he found was See’s two 
hooks, loose and almost ready to pass out of 
the vent. There was no pork—probably it had 
been digested—but a bit of line remained. There 
was no mistaking them. They were the same 
hooks I had fixed for See the afternoon before. 

Then the fishermen who had heard so much 
from See about his twenty-pounder made the 
air ring with shouts for him. “See! Oh, See! 
Come look at your fish!” they called. As they 
saw him they jeered, “Oh you twenty-pounder! 
Oh, you big whale! Fine twenty-pounder, isn’t 
he?” 

The young man came, examined fish, hooks 
and piece of line, lit a cigar, then turned on the 
guying gang, and said: “What are you sports 
hollering about? I guess if any one of you had 
those hooks in his stomach over night he’d have 
lost in weight, too,” which was so palpably true 
it silenced comment. 

To go back to the far West. One finds in 
all the Pacific States fish everywhere. They are 
well protected by stringent laws. Many rivers 
and lakes are restocked each year, and there is 
no danger of their decreasing as the game has. 
In fact, they should increase. Around as large 
a city as Seattle there are close in many places 
where a catch of fifty trout in a day is possible, 
and bass are almost as plentiful as trout. 

When I last visited there, Cedar River was 
my favorite fishing place for trout. To reach 
it was about a two hours’ ride. Railroad fare 
was reasonable and many patronized the week 
day trains, but the late Saturday night train was 
packed with fisher folk—men, women and chil- 
dren. Sunday afternoon all returned with fish 
—lots of them. 

With Old Joe Smith for guide I went often 
and together we got to know every deep hole, 
and every bend where trout could be found. 
There was one place in particular always good 
for a dozen or more of fair size. It was there, 
too, where Joe landed a remarkable fish. We 
were side by side, when Smith, after consider- 
able play, brought a fifteen-inch trout to net. 
“Well, I’ll swear, look a here,” he said, starting 
to remove his hook from its mouth. I “looked 
a here” and saw Joe holding a trout with two 
tails, one at each end, but the forward tail be- 
longed to a gopher, which the fish had swal- 
lowed. It was a fair sized gopher and filled both 
stomach and gullet of the fish—filled them full 
and running over—for several inches of the little 
animal’s tail hung from the trout’s mouth, yet 
with such a load aboard it wanted more and paid 
the penalty. 

Cften I have seen bass on a still afternoon 
jump for swallows, skimming close along the 
water of some quiet lake. I have seen a pick- 
erel grab a small rail off a lilypad and have 
caught many a bass or trout with a mouse in 
its stomach, but how this trout caught the gopher 
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and why he wanted more to eat is beyond me. 

A fisherman once told me of much success 
he had using a live mouse for bait. He said he 
would hook the mouse through its nose, make 
a gentle cast and let it swim, then before it had 
gone far a bass would grab it and he would 
grab the bass. That kind of business seems too 


cruel for good sportsmen, and I should imagine . 


few would care to try it. 

Bass near Seattle were plentiful, but hard 
to catch. In some of the little lakes hundreds 
could be seen any clear day, yet the catch would 
be less than one fish to each fisherman. All 
grades of fishermen, all kinds of tackle, every 
variety of bait, one did no better than another. 

“If I only had some live minnows,” said a 
perspiring man, who was slatting around a heavy 
cane pole with a quarter-pound frog hooked to 
the end of his line. “If I only had some min- 
nows!” No wonder he was looking for an easier 
job, yet there seemed considerable sense in his 
idea, and to carry it out I hired a man with 
horse and buggy to go five miles where there 
was a little creek “full of them.” 

“Don’t bring too many; five or six dozen 
will do,” he was told. After an absence of six 
hours he returned, bringing seven little chubs in 


‘a big milk can of water. 


“All I could get,” he said. 

They were enough; in fact, six too many. 
I hooked on a lively one, dropped it back of a 
log where in a deep hole over thirty bass were 
taking exercise swimming around. Not a fish 
was minnow hungry. One did come up and 
look, then seemed to turn up his nose and left 
the bait untouched. It was no use trying. Noth- 
ing could be done, but release the minnows, go 
in and loaf until train time. It is bad business 
when after a hard day’s work twenty fishermen 
don’t even have hard luck stories to tell. 

A trip seven miles down Lake Washington 
to Mud Lake was more successful. There bass 
would not look at pork or any artificial bait, but 
freely took some young frogs caught along the 
lake shore. The frogs were perhaps two inches 
long. A light fy-rod kept them skipping about 
most naturally, and as long as they lasted one 
could not ask for better fishing, but as soon as 
the supply became exhausted it was the old story 
retold, not a strike or a rise at anything. 

The only failures I ever scored with pork 
rind were around Seattle. Perhaps conditions 
were wrong. It may be the water was too clear. 
Possibly there was too much natural food, but 
most likely the fish were just notional and con- 
trary. One thing is certain, I have faith in it 
and if I ever go that way again I will try if 
the bass have changed their minds. 

From Seattle a trip" was taken across to 
Victoria, where much salt water fishing was 
done. We will talk about catching salmon—- 
they liked salt pork and various kinds of kelp 
fish—later on. . 

The most remarkable happening there was 
catching a very large skate with a light line and 
small rod. 

Not so wonderful had it been a game fish, 
because a fighting fish sooner or later will tire 
himself out by his mad rushes, but here was a 
dull loggy fellow continually sinking and work- 
ing along the bottom. The line would only 
stand a thirty-pound pull, and twice the skate 
ran it out until hardly a yard was left, and there 
was constant danger of its fouling something 
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along the bottom which would end the struggle 
in the fish’s favor. At last he came nearly to 
the top looking to see what was bothering him. 
Up to that time I thought I had hooked a large 
halibut: As soon as the fish saw the launch, 
down he went again, and it took a good three- 
quarters of an hour to get him alongside, then 
a false move was made in trying to gaff him, 
and away he went like a shot running out over 
200 feet of line. It was twenty minutes more 
before he was brought in again, and this time 
he was gaffed. Then began a furious ruction 
which ended when one of the party got a line 
around his tail, and with two men helping, 
hauled him aboard the launch. Still the fish 
struggled, and his last effort was splintering 
into fragments the handle of an oar which some- 
one put into his mouth. Had it been a man’s 
foot instead of an oar there would have been 
one more unfortunate to go through life a 
cripple. 

The skate from nose to tip of tail measured 
nearly six feet. He was four feet broad and 
weighed 110 pounds. 

A local restaurant served his wings to an 
invited few. Epicures say skate’s wings and 
shark’s fins are in a class by themselves. Per- 
haps, but for me all such delicacies go into the 
discard. 


Dansury, Conn., Nov. 4—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Kindly mail two copies of your 
“Handbook for Sportsmen,” just out. 

I should have written in September to you, 
as the little advertisement in your paper sold 
my two setters before the ink was quite dry. 
I had seventeen letters and three personal calls. 
This speaks well for Forest AND STREAM as an 
advertising medium. 

A mixed bag of New England shooting yes- 
terday will give you an idea what is expected 
of a New England shooting dog. My companion 
and [I killed together three European partridges 
each, two ruffed grouse, two quail, three wood- 
cock, one English pheasant and four snipe. Of 
course such things do not happen every day. 

C. F. Brocke, 
Manager Danbury Book Company. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Reports from Urbana and Remlik, 
Va., also Kinsale, near the mouth of the Potomac 
River, advise me of an abundance of quail. All 
conditions for nesting the past summer have 
been favorable and undoubtedly second nestings 
have occurred. Many Baltimore, Washington 
and Richmond sportsmen take advantage of 
these shootings. Fishing at Urbana and Remlik 
is fine just now. Dick SWIVELLER. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—James B. McMahon, Jr., 
510 West 148th St., New York, N. Y., by Fred 
W. Baldwin. 

Northern Division:—W. Philip, Galt, Ont., 
Canada, by J. N. MacKendrick. 

Western Division:—F. G. Winter, Railway 
Ex., Chicago, Ill., by Henry C. Morse; George 
A. H. Scott, 1145 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III., 
by Robert J. Wilkin and T. C. Angell. 

New Members Elected. 

Atlantic Division :—6793, John Oscar Rey- 
nolds, 1119 Anderson St., Trenton, N. J.; 67094, 
Harold C. Fackert, 245 Clinton Ave., Jersey City, 


-New Jersey. 
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The American Ornithologists’ Union 


TueE thirty-first stated meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union was held last week, 
November 11th to 14th, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

The business meeting of the Fellows of 
the Union was held at the Explorers’ Club, 
345 Amsterdam Avenue, on Monday evening, 
November toth. About thirty Fellows were 
present. In addition to the routine business, 
three Fellows were elected, Joseph Mailliard, 

San Francisco, Cal. Waldron deWitt 

Miller, of New York, and Waldo Lee McAtee, 
of Washington. There were also elected as mern- 
bers, Arthur A. Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. R. 
M. Anderson, of New York City, Dr. W. H. 
Dergtold, of Denver, Col.; W. Lee Chambers, 
of Eagle Rock, Cal., and George Willet, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. The officers elected were Presi- 
dent Frank M. Chapman; Vice-Presidents, A. 
Kk. Fisher, and H. W. Henshaw; Secretary, John 
EF. Sage; and Treasurer, Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and a part of Thursday 
were given up to the reading of papers, of which 
the following is a list: 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The Work of a Village Bird Club—Ernest 
Harold Baynes. 

Experiments in Feeding Hummingbirds dur- 
ing Seven Summers—Althea R. Sherman. 

A Plea for the Conservation of the Eider— 
Dr. Charles W. Townsend. 

A Study of the Feeding of Nestlings—Lynds 
Jones. 

In Memoriam—Philip Lutley Sclater—Dr. 
Daniel Giraud Elliot. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Problem of Gliding Gulls. 
by lantern slides——William Palmer. 

Some Observations on the Nesting of the 
Pied-billed Grebe. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
—Arthur A. Allen. 

Birds of the Bogota Region of Colombia. 
Illustrated by lantern slides—Frank M. Chap- 
man. 


Illustrated 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Bird Groups at the Field Museum of Natural 
History. Wilfred H. Osgood. 

Some Migration Phenomena—Lynds Jones. 

Notes on the Nesting Habits of the North- 
ern Violet-green Swallow (Tachycineta thalas- 
sina lepida), at Seattle, Washington.—S. F. Rath- 
bun. 

Persuading the Robins to Nest Near Our 
Homes—Mrs. E. O. Marshall. 

Alexander Wilson, 1766-1813, and Some Wil- 
soniana—Dr. Witmer Stone. 

The Present Status of Wild Swans in Mon- 
tana—E. S. Cameron. 


A Forgotten Plumage Character of the 
American Scoter—Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 
Bird Banding Activities; Season, 1913— 


Howard H. Cleaves. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Wild Fowl Studies in Northern Manitoba. 
Iilustrated by lantern slides—Herbert K. Job. 

The Musical Method versus the Syllabic 
Method of Recording Bird Songs—Robert Thom- 
as Moore. 

Crossing the Andes of Peru. Illustrated by 
lantern slides—Wilfred H. Osgood. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Some Ornithological Aspects of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Law—Dr. T. S. Palmer. 
i Bird Studies on James Bay—W. E. Clyde 

dd. 

The Present Condition of the Aviary of the 
New York Zoological Society—C. William Beebe. 

Birds of the South Atlantic. Illustrated by 
lantern slides—Robert Cushman Murphy. 





Notes on Nighthawks—Harry C. Oberholser. 
Dr. Palmer’s remarks on the Federal Migra- 


tory Bird Law possess peculiar interest for sports- 
men. He reported unexpected success in carry- 
ing through the various clauses of the President’s 
proclamation. Sportsmen in general have read- 
ily accepted the restrictions on shooting; the 
various states show every disposition to co-oper- 
ate in carrying out the provisions of the law, 
and the public opinion seems to be upholding it. 
The regulations seem to have the sympathy of 
the public. The whole situation, therefore, is 
very encouraging, and instead of meeting with 
great difficulties in carrying out provisions se- 
verer than those already existing, the public on 
the whole has received the efforts of the Bird 
Committee with great friendliness. Additional to 
the regulations passed for the protection of all 
migratory birds is the hope of bird law treaties 
with foreign countries. Such treaties would un- 
questionably offer protection to certain species, 
especially the ground dove and the band-tailed 
pigeon, which now in some places are without 
any protection. 


Mr. W. S. Haskell, Vice-President of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation, followed Dr. Palmer in discussing this 
subject, dealing especially with the legal side of 
the problem and expressing the opinion that the 
New York State Attorney General on further 
study of the law would find that it is not uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Haskell said something also 
about the efforts to formulate a treaty with other 
North American countries, especially Canada, a 
matter on which he is now engaged. 


On Thursday afternoon, through the cour- 
tesy of Robert W. Priest, of the Gaumont Co., 
cf London, there was a special exhibition of the 
motion pictures of antarctic life, taken by Herbert 
Ponting, the official photographer of the British 
antarctic expedition under Captain Scott. These 
pictures were of extraordinary interest, and deal 
largely with the life of the region, showing birds, 
seals, killerwhales, and other forms of arctic life. 


On Friday the members of the Union, by 
invitation of the New York Zoological Society, 
visited in the morning the New York Aquarium, 
where they were shown its wonders by Dr. C. 
H. Townsend, and in the afternoon visited the 
Zoological Park, under the guidance of Dr. Wm. 
T. Hornaday. 


The meeting was the largest, most enthusi- 
astic and perhaps the most interesting that ever 
has been held. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in 
Washington, D. C., in the spring, probably about 
the Easter vacation. 

Each day the Union was entertained at lunch 
by the Linnean Society of New York. 


Carrier Pigeon No. 018025 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1913.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I-have had a pigeon in my possession 
since last’ June. It has a tag on its leg, the 
number is 018025, and a plain brass one on the 
other leg. Can you tell anything about it, or 
who the owner is? 

Percy C. .WaArRREN, 
Flatlands Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The fact that the world’s cleverest busi- 
ness men annually invest in excess of five 
hundred million dollars in advertising proves 
conclusively that an inability to succeed in it 
is due to improper application of its princi- 
ples to the particular case—and nothing more. 
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PROBLEM that will interest all field shoot- 


ers has been presented me. Mr. Good- 

shooter buys, on two weeks’ trial, a bird 
dog, guaranteed by the breeder to be “perfect- 
ly” broken on roughed grouse and woodcock. A 
week after the dog was received and has become 
at home with the new “owner” he is taken out, 
fifty miles from “home” for a try on grouse. 
After running full speed through a pair of 
grouse, he finally comes to an indifferent point 
on a single cock, and, on approach of the gunner, 
breaks the point and flushes the bird. The 
gunner fires, bags the bird. Instead of retrieving 
the game, Mr. Good Dog tucks away his tail in 
the only place a poor dog has for that appendage, 
and continues on down the mountain in viola- 
tion of the speed limit even for a field trial 
winner. Mr. Gunner goes in hot (dashes may 
be supplied here) pursuit, but four legs and hori- 
zontal body finds easier going than two legs and 
perpendicular build, and Mr. Dog vanishes from 
vision. 

‘After a two days’ unsuccessful hunt for the 
dog through the surrounding villages the search 
is abandoned. Now, the question arises—Does 
Mr. Goodshooter owe the breeder for that dog? 
or does Mr. Breeder owe Mr. Goodshooter for 
expense of the shooting trip and the cost of the 
search for the dog, which was gun shy and abso- 
lutely the opposite to the breeder’s guarantee. 
I decide in favor of Mr. Goodshooter. What say 
you? 

Dear Grizz_y KING: 
Does the recoil of a gun commence before 
or after the bullet leaves the muzzle? T. B.A. 
The recoil of a gun begins when the bullet 
begins to move in the gun. Newton’s “Third 
Law of Motion” is applicable to this case: “To 
every action there is an equal and opposite re- 
action.” There can be no motion of the gun 
backward till the bullet begins to move in the 
opposite direction. There is another way to look 
at it. If the charge of powder were exploded 
in a chamber strong enough to hold the pressure 
of the gases, there would be no motion produced 
by the powder, and no motion of the chamber 
in any direction. The recoil is due to the fact 
that the gun has the same quantity of motion 
backward that the bullet-has forward. If the 
bullet had the same weight as the gun, the gun 
would move backward with the same velocity 
as the bullet moves forward, and would strike 
the same blow as the bullet. It is the motion of 
the bullet which produces the recoil of the gun. 
The force of the powder acts in the same man- 
ner in every direction. The sides of the gun 
barrel resist this pressure and prevent motion 
sidewise. The bullet, if it does not stick, moves. 
The pressure of the gases is the same forward 
and backward, and this force is applied to the 
bullet forward and to the gun backward. Each 
has the same quantity of motion, or momentum. 
Grizz_y KING. 


Duck shooting is fairly inaugurated in the 
Eastern and Middle States. Excellent reports 
come to us of the flights of birds. We invite 
our friends who have success with the ducks to 
send us early reports of the same. We should 
also be pleased to hear of the game prospects 
of the country. 













A TRIP TO YELLOWSTONE PARK.—III 


By G. S. WYATT 


E left the great city of Salt Lake just as 
the king of day was hiding himself be- 
hind the western hills, for the run over 


the Oregon Short Line to Yellowstone Station, 
the western entrance to the great National Park. 
We wished for a pair of cat eyes on this run 
that we might see the many things of interest 
as we were making the trip in the night, but 
as our wish did not come to pass, we retired to 
our sleeping apartment and woke up the next 
morning as we were nearing the place where 
we were to enter the Park. Soon every one was 
astir, getting things together—suit cases, hand 
bags, puff boxes, leggins, veils, umbrellas, maga- 
zines, et cetera, that had been around loose for 
almost the entire trip, that nothing might be left 
on the Pullman, as everything had to be trans- 
ferred to the Wylie Camp, about two miles inside 
the Park, where we were to leave trunks and 
many suitcases, as each passenger was only al- 
lowed 25 Ibs. of baggage in the coaches and 
hacks in which we were to travel through the 
Park. From that time on, till we were snugly 
ensconced in our places in the hacks and coaches, 
the women were in a perfect furor, and the men 
were worked, till their tongues were ready to pro- 
trude from their mouths, obeying the injunctions 
and commands (mostly commands) of the 
women, who were now in a near approach to a 
state of frenzy, for fear that they would over- 
look the exact handkerchief, or other article of 
wearing apparel that should be taken on the trip, 
or that they might take some garment that ought 
to be left behind. After all, the women came out 
with minds fairly well adjusted, and the men 
with nothing worse than the loss of a few locks 
of hair, and some threats of future reckonings. 
I do not see how we could very well get along 
without the women, but at times they are most 
exasperating. To be aroused from your slum- 
bers, at an hour in the early morning when all 
the muses are whispering the sweetest and most 
charming things to you, and oftentimes, you are 
holding delightful communion with the angels 
and archangels of the upper world, to say the 
least, is not very pleasing. But in addition, to 
thus being disturbed, to be driven like a dumb 
brute to search for paraphernalia about which 
you have not the least knowledge, puts a man, 
with nerves already at the breaking point, to his 
best to not break the rules of first-class gentility. 
If any one will furnish me with an infallible 
rule by which I can repeat with the same degree 
of fervor and enthusiasm with which I have so 
often repeated them, the following beautiful lines 
(at times) 
“O woman! whose form and whose soul 
Are the spell and the light of each path we pur- 
sue, 
Whether sunned in the tropics, or chilled at the 
pole, 
If woman be there, there is happiness too;” 
I agree to take him on a two weeks’ fishing trip 
next summer and pay all the expenses. It is a 


marvelously radical change to be shot, as out of 
a catapult, almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
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from your normal feeling, so warm and adoring, 
toward the fair and tender sex, to the opposite 
pole of chill and resentment, till you wished that 
such a being hardly existed, if so, that it was 
at some extreme distance; and usually, this all 
occurs because she takes advantage of the occa- 
sion to attempt to show her authority and superi- 
ority to man. My! When the women procure 
national suffrage, and your wife or mine is in 
the White House as Presidentess of this wonder- 
ful nation, things will look curious in that home; 
wife with all her time and thought given to 
national affairs, while all your time and thought 
are given to the baby, and matters of the house- 
hold. The whole of present conditions will right 
about change. The boys will have to be brought 
up under a teacher of domestic science; the 
fathers will have to attend congresses of fathers 
to learn how to care for the babies; and do all 
the shopping for the family in the way of dry 
goods to be purchased. My! He will have to 
study hard to keep from being “skinned” on 
bargain days at the great department stores. But 
I am going afield. The drive in the early morn- 
ing from the station to the Wylie Camp was a 
most pleasant one. The roadway had been cut 
through a most beautiful pine forest, and was 
named Christmas Tree Drive. Every one in the 
crowd. as we left the station and entered the 
drive, seemed to be as happy and joyous as a 
“marriage bell.” Laughter, from the great depth 
of the joyous soul, rang out on the morning air; 
jokes, full of juice and spice, were heard on all 
sides; songs, that gave expression of the peace 
and gladness that filled the heart, made the forest 
resound with their joyous notes, and youthful- 
ness was apparent on all sides, even in the face 
of the old men, and of the women growing old. 
It was a glad morning, as the aroma from the 
pines, in its all-pervasive flavor, emptied itself 
upon our olfactory nerves, and the rich, ever- 
invigorating air, freighted with ozone from the 
mountain tops, sent thrills of renewed health and 
strength through our bodies, and all would have 
gone well had it not been for the confusion men- 
tioned above. Breakfast having been served, and 
the necessary changes in baggage having been 
made, the command was given to get ready to 
be loaded on to the hacks and coaches in groups 
of five and eleven, for in such groups we would 
have to travel in our journey through the Park. 
Our crowd of six, including the driver, was a 
jolly one, there was not a dull moment during 
the seven days of our trip through the wonderful 
National Reserve. There was always something 
interesting going on; singing, joking, telling 
some good story, going over to each other, our 
impression from this or that object, recounting 
what we had seen that we might keep it fresh 
in our minds, delivering apostrophes to some 
great mountain, or other object that deeply im- 
pressed us; especially was this true when our eyes 
first fell upon the beautiful and attractive Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and the Sleeping Giant Mountain, 
and outlining some great sermon that we intended 
to preach when we returned to startle our flocks, 
and make them more than willing for us to take 
another vacation, when things, in the course of a 
few months would become exceedingly prosy, 
coming from the pulpit. (It is a difficult thing 
for a preacher to admit that things from the 
pulpit, especially his, ever become irksome and 
prosy, but they do for I have sat in the pew a 
few times myself, and have had my wife to pass 
on my deliverances a few times.) So alert were 
we that a fish could not leap above the waters 
of the Madison, the Gibbon, the Firehole, or the 
Yellowstone, that we did not see it. We saw the 
bears, the elks, the deer, the mountain sheep, the 
antelope, the squirrel, the woodchuck, the chip- 
munk, where the buffalo was said to roam, but 
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which we did not see, the eagle flying to his eyrie 
hundreds of feet above the waters of the Yellow- 
stone River as it rushed through the Awful Yei- 
lowstone Canon, and yet hundreds of feet below 
the top of the walls, the mountains, many and 
great, the rivers beautiful and swift, lakes the 
most lovely and charming in the world, nestling 
at an altitude of 7,741 feet at the foot of the 
Absaroka Range of snowcapped mountains,which 
rise from the water’s edge to altitudes of ten or 
eleven thousand feet, the geysers multuitudinous 
and attractive, and yet repellant, the mighty Yel- 
lowstone Canon, that, with its awful, overmas- 
tering influence, made you stand trembling, with 
head uncovered, as it forced your thoughts to the 
contemplation of Nature’s Mighty God. But 
back to our trip. All tourists making the trip 
through the Park travel over the same route, 
those from the north entrance beginning where 
the tourists from the west entrance end their 
sight-seeing. So leaving our camp, we start up 
the Madison River, over the pioneer route, fol- 
lowed by such early travelers as Bridger and 
Burley, discoverers of the Great Salt Lake, Col- 
ter, of the Lewis and Clark expedition, and Dr. 
F. V. Hayden, of the United States Geological 
Survey. We soon pass the Riverside Military 
Station, headquarters for a detachment of United 
States Cavalry. The Rainbow and Loch Leven 
trout of the Madison splash the water here and 
there as we pass along. On the south side of 
the Madison Canon Mount Burley rises from the 
water’s edge hundreds of feet high, and the scen- 
ery here is most beautiful to behold. At the 
junction of the Gibbon and Firehole Rivers is 
situated National Park Mountain, where on Sept. 
19, 1870, the Washburn-Langford party camped, 
having completed an exhaustive exploration of 
the Park, and where it was first suggested that 
the Yellowstone region should be made a Na- 
tional Park, and it is said that it was largely 
through their efforts that Congress passed the 
act of dedication in 1872. The Government in 
1903 had built at Gardiner, and dedicated by 
President Roosevelt (one among the best Presi- 
dents this nation has ever had, and that is a 
remarkable statement coming from a Southern 
democrat, who has been such from his youth up), 
an imposing stone arch, upon which is inscribed 
the following: “Yellowstone National Park, cre- 
ated by Act of Congress, March 1, 1872. For 
the Benefit and Enjoyment of the People.” On 
and on we travel along one of the most charming 
drives in this wonderful reservation till we halt 
for lunch at the Wylie Lunch Station, on the 
banks of the beautiful Gibbon. At this lunch 
station, on this day, as we learned from the 
matron on our return, three hundred and nine- 
teen people took lunch, but there was plenty and 
to spare, for the Wylie management makes it a 
rule to always feed its guests well. Our crowd 
had been increased by a large number from other 
states, and from here on the crowd gathering 
around the camp fire at night was estimated to 
be anywhere from three to five hundred. Here 
we saw our first bears, the black and the cinna- 
mon varieties. The Vice-President of the S. M. 
U. displayed more nerve than many of his ad- 
mirers thought he possessed by approaching ex- 
ceedingly close to an exceedingly large cinnamon 
bear, which fact exceedingly excited Mrs. Vice- 
President, and caused some of the party to re- 
mark that it was the first time that they had 
ever known the exceedingly courtly Vice-Presi- 
dent to disobey his exceedingly charming wife. 
No one ever saw him repeat it during the trip 
through the Park. We are soon in our places 
in the hacks and coaches, and off to the geyser 
region by way of the Falls on Firehole River, 
which is one of the picturesque scenes of our 
day’s journey, having.a fall of about eighty feet 
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with the roar of a most awe-inspiring cataract. 
Thence on, pass the second Military Station, 
about two miles from the Lower Geyser Basin, 
which we soon reach, just after a most refresh- 
ing shower. This basin is said, by Dr. Hayden, 
to contain six hundred and ninety-three hot 
springs, exclusive of the seventeen geysers. The 
elevation is about 7,250 feet, while the slopes 
round about, and which are, for the most part, 
covered with timber, are from four to eight hun- 
dred feet higher. You can get a pretty fair view 
of the Lower Geyser Basin, if you will now 
imagine yourself in the center of it, while all 
around you, behind you, before you, at the right 
of you, at the left of you, you see hundreds of 
seething, boiling, hissing, rumbling, some appa- 
rently groaning under their awful pressure, 
springs, overflowing their rims with hot water, 
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and from each of them arising a vapor of scald- 
ing steam, while ever and anon, here, there, yon- 
der, everywhere, the active geysers shoot a stream 
of boiling water from seventy-five to one hundred 
feet into the air to spread its vapor like a cloud 
over nearly, if not quite, all the basin. You feel 
like running, but you dare not take the risk, for 
a misstep here or there might precipitate you 
into the mouth of a geyser or spring, and that 
would be your undoing. In much agitation and 
fear though you be you had better wait till the 
mist passes away that you may be able to select 
a safe route from the midst of the basin. What 
are those things upon which we are now looking? 
They are the Paint Pots, Nature’s own mixture, 
without the assistance of man. Nothing more 
nor less than a mud caldron, which is in a state 
of constant agitation. “It resembles some vast 
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boiling pot of paint, or bed of mortar with 
numerous points of ebulition; and the constant 
boiling has reduced the contents to a thoroughly 
mixed mass of silicious clay.” Some of us would 
like to take just a little of this mud as a souve- 
nir, but the Federal Government says, “No, you 
must not touch it,” so we pass on to the Middle 
Geyser Basin, where the main attraction is the 
Excelsior Geyser, 350 feet in length by 200 in 
width at its widest part, and during eruption 
shoots upward a column of water to the height 
of 200 to 250 feet. You cannot stand in the pres- 
ence of this wonderful geyser without having 
brought to your mind that matchless poem of 
Longfellow’s, Excelsior. We hasten to the Up- 
per Geyser Basin, where we spend our first ‘night 
in the Park, about which and else I will tell you 
in my next. 





Trouting In British Columbia 


By A. W. ENGLE 


THE mountainous waste lands along the 
coast of British Columbia probably present to 
those devoted to rod and reel as many attractive 
places as this continent anywhere affords. 


For our summer outing we selected a little 
known lake lying in the midst of the most de- 
lightful wilderness a lover of nature could con- 
ceive—more than two hundred miles up the 
coast and about twenty-five miles inland, nestling 
among snow-clad mountains so abrupt and so 
high, that at evening the reflections meet in the 
center of its limpid waters. 

We had been warned that we would find 
this uninhabited lake, with its awful silence and 
almost overhanging mountains, so weird and 
lonesome that we would not stay; but upon our 
arrival there we both thought that this was the 
place we were looking for and arrangel our 
camp to enjoy it. Our only neighbors were 
two great loons, which greeted us morning and 
evening with their weird, far-reaching call. 


The first evening was spent exploring the 
lake shores and visiting a small creek which 
tumbled into the lake on the opposite shore 
about three-quarters of a mile away. We landed 
on a beautiful white rocky bar, where the ice- 
cold water rushes out upon the lake, and with 
a cast of gray-hackle and bee, we caught eight 
pretty cut-throats about ten inches in length— 
more than enough for our supper. 


The following day was consumed chiefly in 
getting out temporary home in order. We 
caught but two trout, one a three-pounder, to 
the credit of Mrs. E.’s rod. 

About daybreak the next morning I heard a 
peculiar plaintive sound near the door, and 
looking out cautiously, discovered the visitor 
to be a mother grouse with one chick. They 
showed no fear and walked off quietly up the 
hill. Game appears to be plentiful about the 
upper end of the lake, all the bars are marked 
with both deer and bear tracks, and there is 


abundance of evidence of beavers. In October, 
when the fresh snow begins to fall on the moun- 
tain tops, many goats appear on the lower 
slopes. At the time of our visit there they 
were feeding upon the green meadows on the 
summits at the foot of the snow. 


Having partaken of a fine breakfast, we 
paddled away jor the upper river, taking our 
lunch with us. I poled up the fast water as 
far as practicable and pulled out. We then 
“took the water” together, sometimes as much 
as three feet deep on the crossings—which held 
no terrors for my better half, for we have had 
many like experiences—and finally came to a 
pool, the beauty of which is seldom seen, long 
and deep and shaded, with a good bank on the 
opposite side, with an overhanging alder to make 
it interesting, and a broad clean bar to cast 
from. Briefly, here we rested, rigged our casts 
and took from this pool six beautiful trout, the 
smallest eighteen inches and the largest twenty- 
two inches in length, five on a gray-hackle and 
one of the largest by Mrs. E. on a March- 
brown. We quit at once, had lunch, and after 
an hour’s rest in this beauty spot, paddled out 
and down the dark quiet lake about three miles 
to our camp. We certainly could have taken 
more trout, but I was obliged to salt three of 
these, as we do not waste them, even though 
they are plentiful. A remarkable feature of our 
casting in that pool was that we hooked every 
rise and brought every one to the creel. 


Of course, we could not fish the next day— 
there being no way to send out the catch—so 
we crosed the lake to the brook and whiled away 
the bright warm day in the cool shade of the 
maples with good books and an extra good 
luncheon. 

In the evening after supper I could not 
resist making a few casts from the rocky point 
in front of the camp, with the result of hook- 
ing a big black cut-throat at the end of sixty 


feet of line, casting from the rock about thirty 
feet above the water. He made trouble in 
plenty, but I worked him around the point into 
a little bight, where Mrs. E. climbed down and 
landed him. It was then about dark and we 
made no further effort. 

Next morning, for curiosity, we tried a deep 
troll, hoping to find a ten-or twelve-pounder, 
but we were not successful. However, we land- 
ed two, the combined weight being one ounce 
short of six pounds. 

Reluctantly we packed up and sailed down 
the lake and thence over the trail to the foot 
of the rapids in the lower river, where the 
launch was ready to take us twenty miles out 
to the gulf, where we caught the steamer to 
civilization’s comforts and luxuries, but to no 
pleasures equal to those we had found in God’s 
wilderness. 





In Memory of A True Sportsman 


T. F. Petrett died October 20 at his home 
in Murphysboro, II. 

As a sportsman he was from his early boy- 
hood well known, in Pennsylvania, on the Lacka- 
wock, Delaware and Paupock rivers. 

He was reared on a farm and in the lumber 
trade while in Pennsylvania. His father’s home 
was headquarters for many hunters who came 
from all parts of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to spend the season. He had often 
told his father, when it was raining and the order 
was to go to the barn and thresh out seed rye, 
that it rained too hard to work, but not too hard 
to go fishing. Then it was he was told he could 
cut brush in the fence corners. 

Since coming to Illinois he organized a gun 
club at Murphysboro, of which he was president, 
and John W. Grear, Joe Bastien and his brother, 
C. O. Pellett, were the officers of the club. To 
say he was true in sport is putting it mildly. If 


_he hung up in a tie with a weak shooter he 


would always propose a divide, but if the other 
party objected, then Dode would almost invari- 
ably beat his opponent in the miss and out. 

He kept more dogs and guns than almost 
anyone in the state, and always paid dog tax to 
the township and city amounting to from $7 to 
$10 a year. 

Mr. Pellett served as a volunteer in the 
Civil War. He was an enthusiastic reader of 
ForEST AND STREAM for many years. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


taste tor natural objects. 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


THE OLD GUN. 


Ir is not to be denied that there is great 
satisfaction to the sportsman in being the owner 
of a fine new gun. The perfect result of the 
handicraft of a master of the art of gun-making; 
a piece so nicely balanced that it will almost 
take, of its own mere motion, the line of flight 
of the swiftest flying bird, all its parts so neatly 
fitted that a spider’s web inserted might cause a 
jam; its polished and gracefully turned stock the 
chosen bit of many a goodly tree; the variegated 
barrels almost as beautiful to look upon in their 
regular irregularity as a golden and purple barred 
sunset sky, or the shimmer of a rippled lake. 
It is a delight to the eye to look upon, to the 
hand to hold, a satisfaction to the soul to feel 
that one is the possessor of such a weapon. 
And yet, like other riches, and like love, it has 
its cares, anxieties and jealousies. One dislikes 
to be caught in the rain with such a gun in its 
untarnished beauty, or to take it out under threat- 
ening skies, or to breast haphazard blackberry 
briars with it in hand; to leave it at night un- 
cleaned, though the day’s tramp has been a weary 
one, and all one’s muscles and bones cry out for 
rest. One’s richer neighbor may have a costlier 
gun, hence a pang of unchristian envy, and the 
breaking of a holy commandment, all for a stock 
and a bit of iron. 

Not these frets and worries and ungodly 
hheart-burnings are felt by him whose only wea- 
“ponly possession is an ancient hammer gun, the 
barrels whereof half way from breech to muzzle 
are worn bare of their first and only browning, 
with stock battered, scratched and bruised, locks 
rickety and inviting irrigation. The rains may 
fall upon it and brambles scratch it, and it be 
none the worse for looks or use. Its owner may 
hang it on its hooks at night, with barrels foul 
and dully blushing with a film of rust; and sup 
with slow comfort and then betake himself to 
dreamless sleep, untroubled by thought of duty 
unperformed. 

Then what happy memories are awakened by 
the sight and touch of the old gun, with which 
one’s first woodcock and snipe, wild duck and 
grouse were brought down. The very alder 


brake, and bog, river bend, and russet and green 
bit of beech and hemlock woodland rises before 
him, each the scene of a first glorious triumph 
in autumns long ago, and each in apparition al- 
most as real as then, though all are changed or 
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passed away. This bruise of the stock and dent 
in the barrel were got in a tumble over a ledge 
when you were rushing for a runway, and you 
remember how your heart tumbled at the time, 
and it aches and burns yet with the fall it got, 
and the recollection of lost opportunity. 

But for use the old gun is as good as it was 
then—though its owner is not quite, perhaps— 
and as for looks, he has none the better of it. 
Maybe there were those who used it before him, 
old hunters of the by-gone days when game was 
plenty; over whose tough old bones the grass 
has grown and withered, and the snow lain for 
many a year, and who are now remembered more 
by the guns they carried than by their grave- 
stones. For the sights their now faded eyes 
beheld, for a chance at the game their guns 
brought down, what would one not give? The 
old gun is a link that holds one to the past. 
Let us not despise it, though it is of a fashion 
of other days—though it is rusted and battered 
and its maker’s name worn off and forgotten, it 
has that in it more enduring than iron, that which 
no new gun can have, no matter how handsome 
or good. 

Rep-LetteR Days. They come in October 
and November. The sportsman who finds game 
abundant knows nothing of the “melancholy 
days” sung by the poets. Now and then a field 
tramp ends in disappointment and a touch of 
disgust, but there is compensation in reading of 
the happier experiences of others; that is one 
reason why the accounts contributed to the 
ForEST AND STREAM are So acceptable to its thou- 
sands of readers. We have heard from the 
sportsmen who had hard luck, and from the 
veterans who praise the times of their youth to 
decry the present state of things; now it is in 
order to know of the Red-Letter days, when the 
birds were flushed in the corn, the wild duck’s 
flight cut short, and the deer hung up before the 
tent. Tell us of the time when you had “good 


-luck.” 





CARMODY AND THE MIGRATORY BIRD 
LAW. 

APPARENTLY legal matters in Albany are very 
dull at present, so Attorney General Thomas 
Carmody has turned his critical gaze on the 
Migratory Bird Law, signed October first by 
President Wilson. 

Mr. Carmody holds that the power to legis- 
late upon matters of this character is not granted 
by the Federal Constitution to the United States, 
nor is it denied by the Federal Constitution to 
the states. 

“T conclude,” says Mr. Carmody, “that this 
law is an unwarranted invasion by the Federal 
Government of a power that belongs under the 
Federal Constitution to the state exclusively. 
It is paternalistic in character and entirely in- 
consistent with the theory upon which is regu- 
lated the relative functions of state and Federal 
powers. 

“Tt is true that the law contains a provision 
that it shall be construed in harmony with the 
local laws of states for the protection of non- 
migratory birds. Were the principle of the law 
reconcilable with this declaration, or were the 
terms of the law placed in harmony with the 
state law, there would be no occasion for this 
opinion. The fact is, however, that, notwith- 
standing this declaration that the provisions of 
the Federal statute shall be harmonized with the 
local laws, the Agricultural Department has fixed 
open and closed seasons that differ from our 
own, and it is this that makes the principle of the 
law in its application particularly vicious.” 

Mr. Carmody ventures the further opinion 
that “The same purpose is much more effectively 
accomplished by state laws.” 

North Carolina had wild fowl open seasons 
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that ranged from September first in Brunswick 
and Hanover counties to December first in Stokes 
county. Now under Federal control the season 
all over the state is uniform, as it should be 

That the Conservation Commission of ).cw 
York State should ask the Attorney General for 
a ruling on, or show a desire to upset, the fod- 
eral law, seems just a bit ironical inasmuch as 
the fish and game laws in the Empire State «re 
about as unstable as an ocean beach, and abou: as 
satisfactory upon which to build an argument 
in favor of state rights in game protection. 

The finest game and fish wardens in «ie 
country are given mighty poor material to work 
on, and, were they consulted on the draft of now 
laws, New York State undoubtedly would h.ve 
better ones. 

Each year the Commission takes a try a 
new trout law, generally waiting until the tr 
fisherman has started on his spring trip befor 
changing the opening date. Hotel proprietors » 
the lakes in New York State have about 
sort of fishing laws they want, regardless of 
feelings of anglers. 

Wouldn’t it be well for the New York Coi- 
servation Commission to take the mote from its 
own eye before looking for a beam in the eye of 
the, in this instance, wise legislators in Was'i- 
ington? 

We append the opinion of Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day, director of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, who did much toward the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Law. 

“The migratory law is the greatest law ever 
enacted. for the protection of wild life, and any 
one who attacks it is a public enemy.” 

“About four months before the law went 
into effect,” he said, “Harry Chase of Maine 
raised the question of its constitutionality. He 
tried to prove that the Federal Government could 
not have jurisdiction over birds; that birds were 
under the jurisdiction of whatever state they 
were in. 

“More than twenty-five lawyers agreed thie 
law would stand the test. A. S. Houghten, a 
prominent attorney, showed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction over navigable waters 
and the fish in navigable waters, and paralleling 
this jurisdiction in the air the Federal Goverii- 
ment can assume power over birds that fly from 
state to state. Congress had to be convinced 
that the law would stand ‘and was convinced by 
lawyers who know more about the Constitution 
than does Mr. Carmody. 

“You'd think a body formed to preserve 
wild life would have sense enough not to medd‘e 
with something like that. If the Conservation 
Commission tries to prove the law unconstiti- 
tional there will be plenty of people to get after 
it. When 90,000,000 people want a law they 
probably will get it, and it will take more th 
the Conservation Commission and Attorney-Gei'- 
eral Carmody to stop them.” 


so ® 


os 


Forest Fires in California. 


Capitota, Cal., Oct. 29—Editor Forest aid 
Stream: During the past season Santa Criz 
County has suffered greatly from serious fore: 
fires. In the neighborhood of 35,000 acres ‘ 
brush and timber-covered lands have been burn¢ 
over and great damage sustained to watersh«: 
cover, deer, quail, rabbits, tree squirrels, and <4’ 
kinds of wild life. The past season has been 
exceptionally dry, and once a forest fire got wi- 
der headway it was a difficult matter to bring it 
under control. 

With best wishes for the success of Forres} 


ws Re ln te te 


AND STREAM, and kindest personal regards. 


Watter R. WELCH, 
Fish, Game and Fire Warden. 
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E were living in the State of Ohio. and 
one of our neighbors had gone to the 
then far off land of Minnesota Terri- 

tory. He wrote back and induced my oldest 
brother to come out to this country. 

in 1856 he came here, and after a while he 
wrote my father to come out to this beautiful 
coutry, where the soil was rich and land was 
cheap, and as there were six boys of us, father 
concluded to go to this distant eldorado. He 
and my second brother went to Gelena, the 
neaicst point to which the cars came. They 
crossed the Mississippi, and took their satchels 
journeyed on foot for many days across 
almost boundless prairies, passed over miles of 
land as good as there was out of doors, and 
wen: further from market every mile, and after 
man; weary days of travel on foot, sleeping in 
the open where night overtook them, they 
arrived at this place, a town consisting of a 
log tavern with a board lean-to, a log store 
without any floor, stock mostly a few boxes of 
boots and a barrel of alcohol, and four or five 
other houses. My mother was to come in the 
fall, when the railroad was completed to Prairie 
du Chien. She left Ohio in September, 1857. 
We journeyed westward to Chicago, where there 
was a straggling village, and saw-horses with 
planks laid on for a walk, and the men in the 
cars wondered how any one would think of 
building up a town in such a place. 

We arrived at Prairie du Chien, where Gen. 
Taylor was stationed for a number of years, at 
Fort Crawford, from where Lieutenant Jeffer- 
son Davis ran away with his daughter. 

! understand that houses were built here 
before they were in Philadelphia. We crossed 
the Father of Waters on a ferryboat to Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, and there met my father with two 
wagons and three yoke of oxen. On going up 
the hill to the top of the bluff (four miles), one 
of the teams balked and backed the wagon into 
the gully. Mother and we children walked up 
the hill. About evening my father and Frank 
came up with the teams and mother told father 
she would go by stage the rest of. the way. 

rhe tavern had out a sign on which it read, 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow you 
go to Minnesota.” Not very interesting to our 
folks. We went on by stage, and at Postville, I 
think, we were told we would have to wait, as 
the stage was full. A woman that was there 
commenced to cry, saying she had been there 
four days, and they had told her the same story 
every day. Mother told her she was going and 
she could go with her. Mother started out to 
hire a team, when they told her they guessed 
they could arrange it for her to go. She said, 
“Very well, but this woman goes with us.” So 
we all went forward, and in due time arrived at 
Osage, Iowa, where we found we could not go 
by stage to Albert Lea, except in a round about 
way. Mother saw the woman on the last stage 
to her home, and hiring a team, we started on 
our last sixty-mile lap. It was beautiful— 
boundless prairies with tall grass, interspersed 


and 
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The Story of An Early Settler 


By HUNAN BLACKMER 


with great beds of wild flowers, that waved in 
the breeze like a green and flowered sea. After 
many miles of prairie we came in sight of burr 
oak openings, and we children thought they 
were orchards, which they resembled very much. 

It commenced to rain and darkness came 
on, and we were cold and hungry. We saw an 
Indian family sitting about a fire without any 
shelter, cooking game on the ends of sharpened 
sticks before the fire. We children were much 
alarmed, as we had heard people tell mother 
she was foolish to go way out there in the 
wilderness and get killed by the Indians. We 
arrived here about 10 Pp. M. and stopped at the 
tavern above mentioned, where we had to stay 
until father came on with the household goods. 
We had to sleep on the floor. 

Our house was 14 by 18, had a long pro- 
jecting roof all shingled with shakes, a window 
with four panes 6 by 8, shaded by the porch 
and it was so dark inside that one could not 
distinguish things for a few moments. A few 
loose boards laid down at one end was all the 
floor there was. 

The country was practically all unsettled, 
many Indians camped about. There were 
sloughs and small lakes and larger ones. In 
the lakes there were fish in large quantities, and 
that was a source of great. help to all, as little 
was raised the first year. Game was there by 
the thousands, in the sloughs and lakes, but few 
settlers had guns, and those that did, killed but 
little game—no more than they could eat—as 
ammunition was high and money was scarce. 
The ducks and geese nested about the sloughs 
and lakes, and the sand-hill crane in the open 
prairies. 

To convey an idea of the numbers 
of wild game fowls that gathered in the 
lakes in the fall and formed into flocks, pre- 
paratory to their Southern migration, is impos- 
sible—thousands and thousands everywhere. 
There would be great flocks rise and fly about 
and alight again, seeming to be practicing and 
drilling for their long flight. I am sure any- 
thing I could say of the numbers, no one could 
sense that did not see them. The prairie 
chickens could be found at every turn. We 
caught some in traps. Partridges were at home 
in nearly every thicket. Moccasin rabbits were 
very numerous. Pigeons came in the spring in 
clouds, and for days they would come flock 
after flock and pick up some of the grain we 
were sowing. Most of them passed on to the 
North, but a few would nest here. They were 
a very foolish bird, for they would light in dead 
trees, and if one loaded light, so as not to make 
too loud a noise, one could kill quite a number 
before they would fly, and almost invariably 
they would return in a few minutes. In the 
fall they would come back and remain a week 
or two, eating acorns. When they would fly up, 
the whole woods would be filled with a rush- 
ing sound, as they had a way of striking their 
wings together, like a dove. I have seen boats 
loaded with barrels of them that had been trap- 





ped in nets, and squabs that had been pulled off 
the limbs coming down the Wolf River, in Wis- 
consin. 

It seemed strange when 1 came back, after 
a number of years’ absence, not to see even one 
of them. 

At last came the breechloaders, and clerks, 
village idlers and saloon men would go out 
with a democrat wagon and return with it full 
of game, and after showing it and bragging of 


‘their kill, take the game to the lake and throw 


it into the water. This was a common sight. 

The self-hunting dogs do a great amount 
of damage. One morning last summer I saw 
two dogs ranging over the meadows, and every 
time a bird flew up, they ran to where she flew 
from and devoured whatever was in the nests. 
At evening I saw them ranging back; they had 
been at it all day. The number of nests robbed 
must have been large. The house cat is another 
great destroyer of young birds. I saw my cat 
catching birds, and I tried to break her of the 
habit, but could not, so killed the cat, and we 
had twice as many birds after that as in former 
years. 

I came home on a visit, and our folks had 
cats and rats and mice in all the farm buildings 
and house. I got some “rat bane” and spread 
it thin on slices of bread, and spread warmed 
butter over it, cut into about inch squares, put 
pieces into every rat and mouse hole I could 
find, and put pieces in tins in the barn and 
grainery. In the morning it was a sight to see 
the dead and dying vermin, and it was more 
than a year before we saw any more. After 
that, when we saw there was any about, we did 
the same thing, and we had no need of a cat. 


“THERE IS A VEILED BEAUTY.” 
BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


There is a veiled beauty in the fading day! 
Whoever will at twilight wander out 
In peacefulness, shal] hear the last devout 

And saintly farewell on that gilded way; 

His eye shall see that glory pass away, 
Whispered to sleep by tender, dying doubt; 
O languored eve—engloomer of all rout, 

O soothest murk one moment still delay! 

There is a reverence in the slow failing light! 
Smoothed on the breast of Murmur—less 

And less the reach of shadows—trees 
Soundlessly stirring in forgetfulness: 

The wind’s eternal kiss—low, humming vesper bees 
The sun that sinks into the folds of night! 


SONNET. 
BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


When I do take mine ease ’neath sunny skies 
Then am I most content—will I but turn, 
Behold the wide world greets me—I can spurn 

With lordly air the most alluring prize! 

My throne a hillock—lowlands for mine eyes 
To feast upon; twilight fires that burn 
In slumbering radiance—gay or stern, 

A monarch am I—wonder-laden—wise! 

Sweet are these hours of a hopeful love: 
Whoever will Life’s worry quite forget— 

Let him his pillow choose upon the sod, 

Roofed by the sky, benignly arched above; 

And he no more shall turn in pain or fret, 
Resting immortal on the breast of God! 
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Ishi The Archer 





By EDWARD B. WESTON 


very interesting letter from Dr. Saxton 
T. Pope, of San Francisco, California: 
“It is quite true that just this summer, after 
returning from a camping trip, where I made 
bows and arrows for the children, as I used to 
make them years ago in Texas, among the In- 
dians, my love for archery blossomed again. 
So I have waded through Spalding’s goods, 


A SHORT time ago I received the following 


This is a favorite pose; he invariably 


a bit before a careful shot. 


While he carries a few arrows under 
squints down his arrow and straightens it his arm. He tells me that when hunting has several and all are longer and stronger. 
they carry a wild-cat skin full of shafts. Yew, Ash, Hickory, 


to escape, at Oroville, Tehema County, about two 
years ago. 

No one could speak his language. He had 
never come in contact with white people since 
the massacre, and feared them very much. In 
fact, he fully expected to be killed when cap- 
tured. 

He was acquired by the University, and now 
is a janitor in the Museum, where he adds to 


“Too many’’! indicating by his hands Cyprus have been tried. 


a bundle 8 or 6 inches across. 


Ishi is fat now. 
was skin and bones. 


and Maxson’s pamphlet, Ford’s book, and into 
practice with a Barnes’ bow; and am now on the 
high road to becoming a fine, enthusiastic novice, 
just in the throes of developing technique and 
learning to aim. 

When I returned I picked up a companionship 
with Ishi, the California native, who is attached 
to the Anthropologic Museum, next door to our 
school. I am an instructor in surgery and re- 
search at the University of California. 

Naturally I am very much interested in the 
archery of Ishi. He is the last of an extinct 
tribe, the Yana, a band of fighting Indians in the 
north of California. 

They were so bad that fifty years ago they 
were almost entirely exterminated by the whites. 
Only a few escaped. 

Ishi now is the surviving member, so far as 
he knows. He was captured, sick and too weak 


hates Yew. 


the exhibit, and is slowly learning our ways and 
language. We have his vocabulary, and can talk 
with him quite well, by the addition of signs. 

His archery therefore is unique and un- 
spoiled Indian in type. He makes his bows of 
a red, sweet smelling wood, so he says, which 
seems to us to be cedar. We have never seen 
the wood he describes. We gave him some yew 
obtained from Barnes, who lives near by his 
country; but Ishi did not seem to recognize the 
wood. 

The bows he makes are less than four feet 
long, flat and backed with sinew. So far he has 
used mostly hickory, but he scorns the wood and 
says it is fit only for women. The yew bow 
he promptly broke because he expected too much 
of it, and the length was only three and a half 
feet. 

His present bow pulls about 40 pounds. The 





This is only one of Ishi’s bows. He 
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string is twisted deer sinew. One end is twisted 
about the nock, and the other looped, which he 
slips off entirely. 

He holds the bow almost crosswise, with 
the arm below, and draws to his left clavicle, 
which gives him about a 26-inch draw. His 
arrows, however, are much longer than this, and 
run from 32 inches to 38 or 40. 

Apparently, he aims with left eye, both being 
open, and shoots quite accurately up to 40 yards, 
From ten to thirty yards seems to be his killing 
distance for large game. 

Of course, he stalks and uses the ambush to 
achieve his ends. Past 40 yards his bow hand 
obscures his aim: he can’t get much elevation, 
but must shoot point blank. 





DR. SAXTON T. POPE 
San Francisco 


Eucalyptus, Calif. 


None suit him. He wants Red Cedar. 
When captured he Ash and Hickory are fairly good. He 


His present bow carries about 150 yards, but 
he is not accurated after 40. He tells always of 
the wonderful bows he used to have that could 
shoot the arrow out of sight, and longs to go 
back to his mountains to get the wood. Possibly 
next year I will take him there, and we can hunt 
together. We went deér hunting this season, but 
were too late and too hurried to get anything. 
If we do get game I will write you all about it. 
He says he has shot clear through deer and elk. 
He has also killed bear. Now he occasionally 
shoots quail and rabbits with his present outfit. 


His arrows are made either of hazel shoots 
or a native reed-like bamboo. These latter have 
a pile six inches long inserted in the end, made of 
hazel. 


For small game he used a blunt shaft, bound 
at the tip with sinew. He makes obsidian points 
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for large game. These he flakes most beautifully. 
In fact, he can flake plate glass just as well, and 
his points are like diamonds. For feathers he 
used eagle, hawk or owl. Now he uses turkey 
tail feathers. He uses them as we do; binds 
them on, of course, with deer tendon, which he 
has previously chewed and softened in his mouth. 
Arrows must be striped only with green—because 
any other color makes them go crooked. Bows 
shoot better when striped with red and green. 
He pays no attention to the cock feather in nock- 
ing. 

He straightens his shafts by rubbing them 
on a hot stone. He is very uneven in his shoot- 
ing. Some days I beat him myself and I am 
sure it makes him feel badly, for he was so 
much superior to me when I commenced. But 
the system of the English is so superior to his 
that ‘it is a shame to take the money.’ 


In his language bow is man-nee, arrow is 
sa-wa-tee; arrow head, ha-ka; feather, pu-nee; 
deer, ba-na; sinew, ba-ma-tee; man, ya-hi; quail, 
chi-ka-ka-tee; wood, ee-we; fire, a-u-na; water, 
pa-na. 

In pulling the string Ishi uses his thumb on 
top of which he places his second finger. The 
index finger is flexed, and presses against the 
arrow to steady it on the string. He holds on 
the aim about one second. In long shots he at- 
tempts to cast his arrow further by pushing for- 
ward on the bow as the shaft flies. 


As you see in the picture, he braces or strings 
his bow by resting one end on his thigh, holding 
the loop of the string and the other end in one 
hand and pressing the bow bent with the other, 
all in the horizontal position. 

Like many archers, if he makes a wild shot, 

he blames his bow or his shaft. Before each shot 
he carefully straightens each arrow. His surplus 
arrows he carries under his right arm. This 
‘gives him a peculiar hunched position of the 
shoulder when drawing. Where the drawn shaft 
rests on the bow he steadies it between his left 
forefinger and the second. 

He uses glue made from salmon both on 
the arrows and on the back of the bow, where 
the sinew is applied. The arrow heads are set 
in rosin and then bound on. 

Of course, Ishi’s methods are not those of 
all our California Indians, but they show what 
has been one mode in archery in years gone by. 

If any of this is suitable for an article in the 
Forest and Stream, pray make something read- 
able of it, and put it in. (I have made this 
readable by sending it as it came to me.) 

Certainly it is interesting to me and should 
appeal to the devotees of the art.” 

Since receiving this letter, I have heard from 
Dr. Pope a second time. I had asked him for 
scores which he and Ishi had made. 

He replied that, “our shooting so far has 
been rather of the Indian style, using clouts the 
size of quail or rabbits, and a dummy deer, tak- 
ing ranges from 20 to 60 yards. We do, how- 
ever, use targets, and practice long range shoot- 
ing; but up to date we have not shot regular 
rounds, I believe the best target results are to 
be obtained by diligently counting each flight, 
and no random work. Later on, possibly this 
winter, when our fine weather comes, we shall 
send you our early scores. 

This rainy weather, Ishi is busy making 
arrows.” 

I had complimented the doctor on his fine arch- 
ery position, as shown in the photograph. He 
answered that “Looking like a good archer, and 
shooting like one, are two different things.” 

I am confident that a new archer has been 
uncovered on the coast, who some day may come 
east and astonish us, as did Dr. Doughty, our 
national champion, who has done such brilliant 

work in this his first year in archery. 
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Pittsburgh Archery. 
Nov. 12th, 1913. 
Goop scores were made by the Bon Air and 


Buchanan archers in their weekly match. 
American round: 


Hertig ........see0- 88-534 Rs cincccctwnenas 90-568 
WH dicdecaqseetaacs Tees  PIGME. .«.. . cceseccscs 67-323 
167-891 891 


Both Jiles wad *Houthi tt were slightly off 
form. However, as the former was shooting a 
strange bow, his score would have no doubt been 
better had he been using his own outfit. 


The following York rounds were made dur- 
ing the last week: 

‘TU “sdeucéeiccugcens Shag - TRG. cc cccsiccececc’ 112-522 

91-429 105-419 

On Sunday a heavy fall of snow, the second 


fall for November, in fact, put a temporary stop 
to all practice, the range being covered with 
drifts four feet in depth. O. S. Hertic. 


Seventh N. A. A. Mail Match 


November 8th, 1913 

WINTER seems to be closing in on the various 
archery ranges. Dr. Weston writes: “It is cloudy 
and cold, so I fear I shall have no scores to send 
you.” Dr. Hertig writes: “Awful storm, waded 
a mile through snow from one inch to five feet 
in depth.” Sir James Duff writes: “It has been 
raining all week, and only let up enough to tempt 
four of us to shoot to-day.” Here in Wayne 
the weather has been very bad, pouring with rain 


on Saturday and Sunday. 
York Round. 


Hertig .......+.++ 51-235 38-164 23-123 112-522 
NR ene Detainee 32-122 37-179 22-128 91-429 
RE Soeswiessip ks 25-105 27-129 24-132 76-366 
Ey ROR ccccccsds 26- 96 29-131 20- 92 75-319 
NR 8 og cb35 sneak 21-115 = - 12- 54 66-298 
WORE: cccestccsss 2% 18- 84 59-261 


A most remarkable feet 3 is that of the thir- 
teen men who sent in scores for the American 
Round not less than seven have broken their 
previous best practice records. Of course, I am 
judging only by such data as are in my posses- 
sion, and if it be that anyone has made a better 
score than I have given him credit for let him 
speak up. Under each record breaker’s name his 


best previous score is printed for comparison: 
American Kound. 














Rendtorff «+ 30-184 30-204 30-220 90-608 
Holmes . 30-164 30-200 30-204 90-568 
SEE. stow cauridnancs 30-196 30-160 30-204 90-560 
us record 86-510 made October 25, 1913.) 
shavekepenwas’ 30-166 30-182 30-186 90-534 
(Previous record 88-522 made July 31, 1913.) 
i sees 30-166 30-166 30-198 90-530 
cas 26-124 28-190 30-104 84-508 
(Previous record 84-498 wade July 15, 1913.) 
28-152 28-162 29-183 497 
(Previous record 79-457 made November 1, can 
Wilder .. 24-120 30-156 76-376 
Milne , 26-111 29-162 73-361 
(Previous record 74-358 made October 11, 1913.) 
Douthitt .. 18- 96 19- 77 29-151 66-324 
Stauffer .. ? 64-288 
McRae 19- 7 21- "Rs 27-111 67-273 





(Previous record 66-261 made November 1, 1913.) 
W. McOwen 18-58 19- 87 19-103 56-248 
(Previous record 54-248 made October 11, 1913.) 
Average Score 79-436. . F 

Those first five scores with an average of 


90-560 take my eye. Think of 450 arrows being 
shot without a single miss! To us Keystone 
people the work of Holmes, Jiles and Hertig 
gives a glow of satisfaction. If that Pearsall 
Bugle does not come to us next year I don’t 
believe it ever will. Jiles’ score of 30-196 at 60 
yards is the best made in any of the mail matches. 
The next to it is Holmes’ 29-195 in the first 
match, and next to that comes Rendtorff’s 30-192 
in the third match. Now that Jiles has reached 
this stage of expertness there is no reason why 
he should ever slide back. He is calm, deliberate, 
sunny-tempered, and strong as a bull. I heard 
him say at the last tournament that “Archery is 
the only sport for me.” 


Ropert P. Ex_Mer. 
Newton, Mass.—B. P. Gray, S. W. Wilder, 
L. C. Smith and C. T. Switzler, of the Newton 
Archers, shot a challenge match Wednesday at 
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the archery range on the Newton Center play- 
ground. A York round and an American round 
were shot and B. P. Gray was the winner in 


each. The scores were as follows: 
YORK ROUND. 


72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 at 80, 24 at 60. 


100 yds. 80 yds. 60 yds. Total. 
BR. Pe Gel esaduc 44-180 33-151 24-104 101-435 
S. W. Wilder 34-112 29-179 20-112 84-374 
L. C.. Saal -ic.c. 21- 85 28-122 21-103 70-310 
Cs Fe COE asc ess 28-118 2I- 95 49-213 
AMERICAN ROUND. 
30 arrows at each distance. 
60 yds. 50 yds. 40 yds. Total. 
i,  s. GRRe vcccdes 28-160 30-168 30-200 88-258 
S. W. Wilder « 25-143 29-179 29-199 83-521 
L. C. Smith + 30-148 29-167 30-200 89-515 
C. T. Switzler .. 16- 44 24-126 29-191 69-361 


After these rounds were finished, B. P. Gray 
and L. C. Smith jointly challenged S. W. Wilder 
and C. T. Switzler to a round of 30 arrows at 
4o yards. This made 120 arrows in all that were 
shot by the four contestants. Not a single miss 
was made by any one, every one of the 120 
arrows finding its place in the target. The team 
composed of Gray and Smith made a higher score 
with their 60 arrows and won the contest. 





a a. eee 3o-202 «=CsCC.:—«SO*T*~«s3S sd Switzler .... 30-184 
Tey SOME Kcxcces 30-198 S. W. Wilder ..... 30-184 
60-400 60-368 


Yachts Change Hands. 


AN unusually active demand for the pur- 
chase and charter of yachts of all types is re- 
ported by Cox & Stevens. Among recent trans- 
actions are: 

I12-ft. twin-screw cruising pow . yacht Tani- 


wha, sold for Irving E. Raymond, N. Y. Y. C., 
to Maxwell Wyeth, of Phil cailies Taniwha 
was built by Lawley, of Boston, and is one of 


the best known of the large gasoline craft. Mr. 
Wyeth had her under charter last season. 

go-ft. twin-screw power yacht Vencedor, sold 
for A. V. de Goicouria, N. Y. Y. C., to Lawrence 
Jones, of Louisville, Ky. The Vencedor was also 
built by Lawley, from designs by Cox & Stevens. 
She is now fitting out and will be used in Florida 
waters this winter. 

105-ft. twin-screw gasoline houseboat Cap- 
tiva chartered for Payne Whitney, N. Y. Y. C,, 
to E. Mapes, for use this winter at Miami, Fla. 

85-ft. twin-screw gasoline houseboat Onana 
II chartered for J. H. Wichert, of Brooklyn, to 
C. M. Meyer, N. Y. Y. C., for use on the East 
Coast of Florida. 

75-ft. twin-screw gasoline houseboat Naxos 
sold for John G. Christopher, of Jacksonville, 


Fla., to E. W. Durant, Jr., for use in Florida 
waters. 
83-ft. overall auxiliary ketch Normona sold 


for William J. Matheson, N. Y. Y. C., to W. L. 
Velie, for use at Ft. Myers, Fla. 

65-ft. gasoline houseboat Temegan sold for 
Dr. F. T. Rogers, of Providence, R. I., to W. S. 
Harris, of Newark, N. J., for use on the East 
Coast of Florida. 

60-ft. twin-screw gasoline cruiser Safari sold 
for Julius Prince, of New York, to Henry Blakes- 
ley, and recently shipped to Cape Gracios, Nica- 
ragua, her new home port. 

55-ft. gasoline cruiser Vixen sold for Irving 
E, Raymond, N. Y. Y. C., to George Lauder 
Carnegie, of Pittsburgh. Vixen has already ar- 
rived at St. Marys, Ga., her new home port. 

50-ft. high-speed power boat Kalolah sold 
for Gas bei & Power Co., and C. L. Seabury 
Co., of New York, to Dwight Partridge, of New 
York, for local use. 

46-ft. raised-deck cruiser Half Moon sold for 
Dr. George W. Van Benchoten of Providence to 
E. J. Clark for service on Lake Michigan. 

45-ft. cabin cruiser Wetew sold for Oliver 
C. Grinnell, of New York, to John L. Marvin, 
of Jackson, Fla., and has just been delivered at 
her new home port. 
J. H. Klaren, of Providence, to A. A. Schwartz. 
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(From Our Staff Correspondent). 


DututH, Nov. 10.—The wicked whine of 
high-powered big-game guns was heard in the 
north woods to-day, the first of the big game 
season in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Hunters 
teemed in the great outdoors, over 400 leaving 
Duluth during the night, while the range cities 
poured hundreds more into the game belt. 


Small towns of the north to-day are without 
mayors, city councils failed to meet; a quarter 
of the usual quota of physicians is left behind, 
while professional men, bankers, farmers and the 
work-a-day men vied with each other in getting 
first to the runways of the antlered tribes. A 
near-zero temperature met the nimrods as they 
stepped, laden with camp outfits and guns, from 
their trains or boats. 


Reports indicate that deer and moose in plen- 
tiful droves await the annual slaughter. Hunt- 
ers and lumbermen say that certain parts of 
Minnesota, especially up Lake Superior’s north 
shore, are cut into cross-sections by game run- 
ways and that with an inch of snow on the forest 
floor to aid the hunters, the indications are that 
the bag will be as large as it was last year—a 
record year for deer, moose and bear. 


Bear have been coming into Duluth with 
regular precision for the last two weeks. Three 
hunters recently brought in over 200 snow rab- 
bits. Wild ducks have been killed in abundance, 
with an occasional wild turkey and several wild 
geese to diversify the bag. 


It is estimated that Duluth, Superior and 
the ranges sent forth over 1,500 hunters, while 
other states as far east as Massachusetts and 
as far west as Missouri are represented on the 
license books, which were opened three days ago. 


Crookston, Minn., Nov. 10.—The big game 
season epened to-day with more men afield than 
ever known before in northern Minnesota. While 
some of the veterans are awaiting a fall of snow, 
the open weather has been an inducement for the 
“tenderfoot” to try his luck. The trains Satur- 
day and Sunday carried big delegations from the 
cities to points along the Warroad and Duluth 
lines. Because of the large number of green 
hunters the old-timers are predicting more acci- 
dents than ever before. 


Granp Rapips, Minn., Nov. 10—Nearly 400 
hunting licenses have been issued at the county 
auditor’s office. This is the largest number is- 
sued previous to the actual opening of the season 
i1 the history of this country. 


California Fish For Hawaiian Waters. 


BY GOLDEN GATE. 

Tue black bass introduced into Hawaii sev- 
eral years ago from California have thrived 
wonderfully, and efforts are now being made to 
transplant other varieties of fish that promise 
to do well. Quite recently a shipment of rain- 
bow and steelhead trout was made to the islands, 
and striped bass will also be sent at a later date. 
Temperature records have been taken of the 
water of several island streams, and it is be- 
lieved that trout will thrive in these. 

It Pays to Advertise. 


A poINTeR dog belonging to a man in 
Nashville was lost, and the owner suspected 
that it had been stolen, so he put this notice 
in the paper, and insisted that it be printed as 
he had written it: 

“Lost or Run Away.—One liver cullered 
burd dog named Jim. Will show signs of 
hiderfobby in three days.” 

The dog came home the following day. 


Sir Thomas Dewar’s Expedition Into East Africa 


By E. G. B. FITZHAMON, Foreign Staff Correspondent. 


HY should a wealthy bachelor, still in 
his forties, with the best of health and 
every opportunity and means to get the 

most out of life—why should he deliberately 
bury himself for half a year in the jungles of 
the Dark Continent and plan to pass the ap- 
proaching Yuletide without a friend to give him 
a “Merry Christmas, Sir Thomas’? Such 
thoughts ran through my mind as I sauntered 
down the sunny. side of the Haymarket toward 
Dewar House. 

“Sport and empire-building,” was the answer 
I received. 

“IT am going primarily to hunt big game,” 
was Sir Thomas Dewar’s explanation; also be- 
cause I have interests in coffee, rubber and cocoa 
along the west shore of the great lake Victoria 
Nyanza, six hundred miles inland from the east 
coast of Africa. It is a wonderful country, and 
destined to become highly productive, I believe. 
Also such an extended expedition as I have 
planned affords a complete rest and change from 
the hurly-burly of life in a great metropolis.” 

Sir Thomas Dewar should reach Mombassa, 
on the east coast, by Sunday, Nov. 23. By the 
Ugandi railway he will reach Nairobi a few 
days later. There he will take hold of his safari, 
or hunting retinue, and push into the bush. He 
has taken a great cinematograph equipment and 
two operators. “The pictures will include big 
game hunting,” he said, “but I also want a fine 
set doing full justice to the wonderful beauties 
of British East Africa, Uganda and the White 
Nile.” 

One may presume that the cinema operators’ 
supreme moment will come—let us presume that 
a fine fat zebra has been killed for bait—when 
the great prize, Simba, hurls itself with fearsome 
roar from crashing bush. 

“Simba!” cry the native bearers, skinners 
and beaters, unsteadied for a moment by excite- 
ment tinged with anxiety. It is their name for 
the great African lion. 

Sir Thomas will—or hopes to—attend to the 
mighty Simba with a .470 cordite rifle. It will 
come in handy also for the spotted cheetah, an- 
other savage beast of the East African bush. 
Smaller rifles will serve should his quarry be 
gazelle, eland, baboon, impala, hartebeeste, or 
warte-hog. It is usual for two gun-bearers to 
attend the hunter at all times. 

When a buffalo is shot in the bush there must 
be no bungling markmanship, for Sir Thomas 
says it is a terror to face when enraged by a 
wound. It not only charges, but it will hunt a 
man hither and thither like a greyhound wrench- 
ing a hare. 

One can imagine what a gorgeously exciting 
film such a desperate incident would make—pro- 
vided, of course, that the hunted hunter and the 
infuriated buffalo would “keep in the picture,” 
as the cinema operators say. 

Then, too, one can imagine the wounded buf- 
falo charging upon and pursuing the unhappy 
operator instead of the hunter! It will not be a 
soft job—this taking of movies of ferocious deni- 
zens of the jungle. 

It is Sir Thomas Dewar’s opinion that Brit- 
ish East Africa will become the country to go 
to and will progress rapidly when it receives 
stronger support from the Colonial Office of the 
British Government. 

His hunting, he told me, will be done in the 
very early morning—about sunrise there always 
is the chance of encountering some large car- 
niverous beast returning from its kill, gorged— 


and during an hour or so before sunset. lrom 
Io A. M. until 3:00 P. M. resting in the shade js 
wisest. 

In that climate it is best, so far as is possi- 
ble, to eat only at night. Such is the custom of 
the natives. 

Eight or ten camp-fires are kept alighi all 
night, for one dare not be five minutes in the 
dark without fires, which are the only protec. 
tion against beasts of prey. 

The camp is circular, with a boma (small 
stable constructed of interwoven grass and 
boughs) at its center. Therein are put the 
shooting mules or horses, but always wit: a 
large fire blazing all night at the open dcor- 
way; for Simba loves horseflesh and has len 
known to spring into the middle of a cam: at 
night in order to gratify the lust for it. 

The natives take good care to slumber very 
close to the fires—so close that sometimes they 
scorch their knees or feet. 


Forest Service Studies Cypress. 


W. R. Mattoon, forest examiner, has just 
left Washington to study cypress in the South. 


Cypress grows along the Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf of Mexico from Maryland to Texas, and 
in the Mississippi River valley it extends as {ar 
north as Cairo, Illinois, at the junction of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. It is distinctly a 
tree of the swamps, and more than go per ceutt. 
of it is found at an elevation of less than 100 
feet above sea level. 

Extensive cypress forests occur in the 
delta of the Mississippi, covering several thou- 
sand square miles, and also in some of the large 
swamps of Georgia and Florida, such as the 
Okefenokee and the great cypress swamps fring- 
ing the Everglades. In some places it occurs 
where the soil is covered with water for weeks 
or months at a time, and in a few places thie 
base of trunk is submerged throughout tlie 
year. Usually the lower part of the trunk is 
heavily buttressed and numerous projections, 
or “knees,” are sent up from the roots, prob- 
ably as an aid in securing air. 

Cypress wood has great durability, which 
adapts it to many purposes for which some 
other species are unsuited. Census statistic 
show that in 1911 over 981,000,000 feet of it wer 
used for lumber, lath and shingles, and that i 
point of annual consumption it stands sevent!i 
among the various softwoods, or coniferous tree: 
It is one of the few conifers which shed thei: 
leaves each winter. It is used for a great va 
riety of purposes, such as tanks, cisterns 
columns, exterior and interior finish, railroa: 
ties, poles, and wharf piling. It is especiall) 
valuable for green house construction. 

While cypress wood has so many good qua! 
ities, the tree itself presents many problems 
to the forester. Its rate of growth, they say, is 
extremely low, so that the cost of producin 
large-sized timber is great as compared wit! 
that of producing wood from other more rapid- 
growing trees. Furthermore, it does not readil: 


_ reproduce itself, and there is some doubt as t 


whether mature stands will replace themselve 
after being cu. 
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Fixtures. 
If you want your shoot to be announced here, 
seni a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Noy. 27-—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G. C. P. 
“. Hoefling, Sec’y. 
Dec. 1-5.—St. Thomas (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 

Jan 1-6 ee (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
iufts, Sec’y. 

Mare: 17—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 

May 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
spices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 


Juns 22-24.—Billings, ont.—Montana State tourna- 
at, under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. 

Ray, Pres. 
July Catasauqua, Pa—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 
July 4—Roanoke (Va.) G. UC. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 


July Richmond, Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 


> y. 
July ;.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 
Aug. Th “yaaa (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 
k, Sec’y. 
Sent. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7-8—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
vader auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


P 1ILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 
tec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 


ae. 
Jan. 3—Glen Willow at Meadow Spri eg Lansdale 
at Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at 


nt. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 

Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 





. ° ’ 
Drivers’ and Twisters’ Trap 

A writer in Sportsman’s Review makes an excellent 
suggestion i.e: “Why not have each shooter at big 
shoots labeled on the back with the name of his home 
town.” Let’s go further and have the name of the 
shooter on the label, for what’s the use of askin 
“whence come you” if you don’t know the name o 
him who honors that peace. 

As trap shooting grows more and more popular it 
brings out a greater grand stand, severally comprised 
of persons unacquainted with the different shooters. 
“Who’s that” says she. “That’s Mel Hawkins” says he; 
and maybe it’s Bart Lewis or John Skelly or some 
other “break ’em all” frequenter of the cracker line. 
No escort likes to be stumped and as he doesn’t know 
the shooter, can see the score sheet ana has no label 
to designate the shooter, he mentions the name of some 
one whose picture he has seen in the local paper. 

rhen again new shooters waft in from ports unknown 
and even the regulars don’t know from whose family 
tree they are appended. Therefore in lieu of num- 
bered programs let’s have name and address, or at 
least the name, of last shooter tacked to the back of his 
“shooting coat.” 


Secretary C. F. Potts of the Sinking Springs Gun Club 
announces a big “white flyer” handicap for the club’s 
ideal shooting grounds at Sinking Springs, five miles 
west of Reading, Penna. and easily reached by the 
Reading railroad or by trolley every twenty minutes 
from Reading. The feature event is at twenty “white 
flyers” $10 entrance, price of birds included in the en- 
trance at not more than forty cents a pair, handicap rise 
27 to 30 yards for the live bird championship of Berks 
and adjoining (Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, Lehigh, 


Carbon, Schuylkill, Dauphin, banon and _ Lancaster) 
counties, Shooting will be started at 10 A. M. and two 
sets of traps will be installed to accommodate the large 
crowd of the devotees of the sport assured the manage- 
ment. Eight hundred “white flyers” have been con- 
tracted for by the committee and will be fresh country 


yers that will lose no time in getting started when 
o1 liberated from the trap. A warm dinner will be 
served by Steward Hainly at noon, a regular New Eng- 
land turkey dinner with all the palatable side dishes done 
up to the Queen’s taste. Any information or a pro; 
desired will be cheerfully furnished by addressing C. F. 
Potts, Sinking Springs, Penna. 


Reclassify Rifle Teams 


Rifle teams representing the various universities in 
the latercollegiate Rifle League are to be re-classed this 
winter. The United States War Department and the 
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National Rifle Association are responsible for the new 
classification for competing teams in the gallery shoot- 
ing championship of the United States. Formerly there 
were two divisions, designated as the Eastern ague 


* and the Western League, but the scheme has been 


changed so that now the classification will be according 
to the record of efficiency. There still remain two divi- 
sions, of which one will be known as Class A and the 
other as Class B. The standing of the different college 
teams at the present time under the new ruling is based 

















Arizona State Championship— State Champion- 
ship Medal, won by J. F. Conts, 49x 50, shooting 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 


1913 Honor Roll Still Growing 


Two More Winnings by Shooters 
of Remington-UMC Guns and Shells 


Gun and Arrow Steel Lined Speed Shells. 


Other Important Remington-UMC Victories of Year 

Western Handicap—Won by C. A. Gunning, 100 straight, shooting Reming- 
ton-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 

Southern Handicap—Won by Frank Joerg, 98 ex 100, shooting Remington- 
UMC Pump Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 

National Doubles Championship—Won by Geo. L. Lyon, 94 ex 50 pairs— 
World’s Record—shooting a Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow 
Speed Shells. 

North Carolina State Championship—Won by J. B. Pennington, 91 ex 100, 
shooting a Remington-UMC Pump Gun and the Speed Shells. 

Florida State Championship—Won by D. W. Budd, 93 ex 100, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Autoloading Shotgun and Arrow Speed Shells. 

Amateur Trap Shooting Championship of the United States—Won by Chas. 
H. Newcomb, 179 ex 200, with Arrow Speed Shells. 

Oklahoma State Championship—Won by Thos. J. Hartman, 47 ex 50, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 

Georgia State Championship—Won by J. M. Barrett, 98 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 

Kansas State Championship—Won by Frank Gray, 47 ex 50, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Speed Shells. 

Pennsylvania State Championship—Won by R. J. Budd, 416 ex 450, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun, and Nitro Club Steel Lined Speed Shells. 

Kentucky State Championship—Won by J. D. Gay, 98 ex 100, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Speed Shelis. 

Maritime Provinces Champiorship—Won by E. B. Allen, 342 ex 400, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Shells. 

New York State Championship—Won by J. D. Green, 520 ex 550, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Speed Shells. 

West Virginia State Championship—Won by J. R. Shepherd, 96 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 

Maine State Championship—Won by Ernest A. Randall, 98 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 

Vermont State Championship—Won by F. E. Adams, 93 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun. 

Mississippi State Championship—Won by Ward Allen, 24 ex 25, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 

Wisconsin State Championship—Won by W. J. Raup, 94 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 

Connecticut State Championship—Won by W. R. Newsome, 97 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 

Michigan State Championship—Won by M. E. Lansing, 97 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 

South Dakota State Championship—Won by W. H. Nelson, 24 ex 25, with 
Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 

Alabama State Championship—Won by John R. Livingston, 97 ex 100, shoot- 
ing Remington-UMC Arrow Speed Shells. 

Indiana State Championship—Won by C. A. Edmondson, 290 ex 300, shoot- 
ing Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 

Montana State Championship—Won by J. C. Norris, 445 ex 465, shooting 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 

Westy Hogan Handicap—Won by L. W. Colquitt, 93 ex 100, and 17 ex 20 in 
shoot-off at 19yds., shooting Remington-UMC Steel Lined Speed Shells. 

California State Championship—Won by W. E. Staunton, 70 ex 70, shooting 
Remington-UMC Arrow Steel Lined Speed Shells. 


These winners in their choice of Remington-UMC followed in the foot steps of 14 out of 20 winners of 


Grand American Handicaps, 26 out of 35 winners of Interstate Handicaps. 


REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C€0., 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Louisiana State Championship— Won by R. L. 
Morris, 94x 100, with Remington-UMC Pump 
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on the records made in the Intercollegiate League 
matches of 1913. Class A is to consist of the twelve 
colleges whose averages were the highest in those 
matches, and Class B is to consist of the rest of the 
teams in the competition. 


‘Du Pont Gun Club. 


The Du Pont Gun Club is planning on a big turkey 
shoot for Thanksgiving Day. The programs provide for 
a 50 bird event, over traps 1 and 2, with an entrance of 
$1.00 which includes targets. This shoot is open to all 
amateurs, ‘and the shooters will be divided into five 
classes: A, B, C, D and E. A turkey will be put up 
for every ten entries, or fraction thereof, in each class, 
but at least two turkeys will be given in each class if 
the entries fall below ten. Contestants will be classified 
according to their records and the best judgment of 
the management. High Gun system to govern. En- 
tries may also be made for the price of targets only 
at usual club rates. 

We have also arranged for a miss and out event 
for a turkey, for amateurs only. This will be shot over trap 
No. 3 and the entrance fee will be 15c or four entries 
for soc, and any number of re-entries will be allowed. 
The entrance includes price of targets. This event will 
be somewhat of a thriller as the targets will be thrown 
about 65 yards and at extreme angles. All shooting will 
be from No. 2 position. A turkey will be given to the 
shooter making the longest run during the day. Ties 
will be shot off at option of interested contestants. If 
this isn’t an attractive program then we will “pass the 
buck.” 

As is usual on the occasion of Thanksgiving, President 
Wilson, and the Governors of the several states have 
issued their annual proclamations. Not to be outdone, 
President Coyne of the Du Pont Gun Club has also is- 
sued a Thanksgiving Proclamation, which is gotten up 
in unique style, and we doubt if anything like it has been 
sprung on trapshooters. It reads as follows: 

“The season is again at hand when we as trapshooters, 
according to a long respected custom, should give due 
consideration and thought to the serious problem now 
foremost in the minds of all true Americans. 

“For the Du Pont Gun Club the year just passed has 
been one of unprecedented activity ana prosperity. Never 
before in the history of the club had we so many mem- 
bers, and never before was the attendance at the weekly 
shoots as large as during the year just passed. It was 
the good fortune of the Du Pont Gun Club to win the 
championship of the Philadelphia Trapshooters League, 
and our efforts in staging the Eastern Handicap and the 
Delaware State Shoot were crowned with unusual suc- 
cess. Our annual dinner, the greatest event of its kind 
in trapshooting annals, will live forever in the minds of 
those who attended. 

“We are at peace with ourselves and the world, and 
the outlook for the future is exceedingly bright. Profit- 
ing well in the experience of the past, we hope to see 
our duty more clearly, so that the work of the future 
will stand out even better, and with greater satisfaction 
to our members. 

“Now, therefore, the Du Pont Gun Club do_hereby 
designate Thursday, the Twenty-seventh day of Novem- 
ber, as the date of the annual Lage gro Day Turkey 
Shoot at the Du Pont Gun Club, and invite our mem- 
bers and all trapshooters throughout the land to cease 
from their wonted occupations and assemble with us 
for the purpose of winning, if possible, a turkey, so 
that their day of Thanksgiving may indeed be filled to 
repletion with a realization of one of the best things 
in a material way this world has to offer—A prime, 
large, fat and juicy turkey. 

“In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand and 
seal this tenth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirteen, and of the exist- 
ence of the Du Pont Gun Club, the third. 

“Signed, William Coyne, President. 
“By the President, 

“T. E. Doremus, Secretary.” 

This proclamation has excited the local shooters so 
that they are all planning on winning at least one 
turkey each. This, however, is quite impossible, and 
some will have to be disappointed. 

Among those who have expressed themselves on the 
subject are Capt. H. W. Bush, who said he had taken 
a correspondence course in turkey t= and would 
bring home a bird Thanksgiving. Billy Highfield has 
had the underwriters insure his chances, and is now 
waiting in anticipation for the “fatal day” to arrive. 
Nels k. Smith, assuming a characteristic pose, stated 
that he was going to “Takhoma Turkey” and that was 
all there was to it. Nels always assumes characteristic 
poses, by the way. Lou Jarrell is going to be on hand 
with his trusty “Underwood” and promises to make 
the boys hustle to beat him. 

Last year we had Lester German the Du Pont pro- 
fessional secure for us the turkeys used at the Thanks- 
giving shoot, and as Lester was in town this week, 
we took up with him the matter of securing 20 birds 
for us this year. This Lester promised to do. Every- 
one knows that as a selector of turkeys, either by night 
or day, Lester has few equals, and no superiors. 

J. G. Highfield has challenged W. M. Hammond for 
the State Championship Cup, and the match will be 
shot off at an early date. Mr. Highfield is one of the 
newer and younger members of the club, but has given 
a good account of himself in every shoot in which he 
has been a contestant. Du Pont Club members are 
looking forward with much interest to the result of this 


match. 

Our regular miss and out event which is to 
run all during this month is progressing nicely, thank 
you. There is $15.00 in the amateur purse and $5.00 in 
the professional. . Richardson, winner of the 
Preliminary Handicap at Dayton is high over all to 
date with 18. Dudley Wood and John Minnick are tied 
with 14 for second place. 


The schedule for the shooting season of the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club, opened November 16, the fol- 
lowing starting at 2 P. M., each Sunday: 

10 Birds Scratch, 

15 Birds Scratch, 

25 Birds Handicap, 3 
25 Birds Handicap, Monthly Prize, 
25 Birds Handicap, Yearly Prize. 

Monthly and yearly prizes open to members only. 
Birds will be charged for at 1% cent each. The 
traps can be used for practice any day by notifying the 
manager two days in advance. An extra charge of $2.00 
will be made to cover cost of trap boys if so used. 

Trap Shooting Committee comprises: 

. Alker, Chairman. 
H. F. Clark, 
H. H. Hoyt, Jr. 
W. S. Silkworth, 
C. W. Berner. 
W. G. BEECROFT. 


Smith Gun Club Scores. 


Attendance is still affected by the gunning season 
at the Smith Gun Club traps. The turnout yesterday 
was exceptionally small for such a beautiful day for 
shooting. Those that did show up did justice to the 
sport by making creditable scores. 

J. Baldwin led the field for high gun honors with 
93 out of a possible 100 breaks to his credit. The 





GRANVILLE E. BROWN 
President Bryden Gun Club. 


B. M. Shanley, Jr., 20, 


following scores were made: 
Baldwin, 


17, 19, 20, 23, 24; L. Pryor, 12, 12, 15, 173 
24, 24, 22, 23; W. Hassinger, 23, 23, 15, 20; 
Stevens, 21, 24, 24. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


The third contest in the series for the President’s 
Trophy was shot on November 16. The threatening 
weather kept several of those who have started in this 
race from attending, and only nine shooters were pres- 
ent, two of them being professionals, and ineligible 
to win. The conditions were hard; targets climbing 
skyward, and the poor light making them almost in- 
visible against the leaden colored clouds. Morgan, 
shooting from 18 yards, was high man with 92, and 
was the only contestant to go straight in any one of 
the five 20-target events. In his last 60 he dropped but 
two targets. Supt. Arthur Gambell was high amateur 
in actual breaks, scoring 77 from 20 yards, and was 
high also in the total, getting 92 with his handicap. 
Kolb, from 17 yards, was second high with a total of 
91, including his handicap. Nemo, Schreck and 
Davies, with a distance handicap of 21 yards, and 
further handicapped by the hard conditions, were un- 
able to make their usual good showing. There will 
be a turkey shoot at the grounds on November 23, be- 
ginning promptly at 1 P. The program will con- 
sist of six events at 20 targets each, and two at 15 
targets each, a total of 150 targets. Total entrance -$s, 
including price of targets; optional 50 cents sweep 


in each event, divided 60 and 4o per cent. class shoot- 
ing. First prize in each event a ten-pound dressed 
turkey, second, third and fourth prizes in each event 
will be chickens; high guns, ties shoot off in next 
event. No contestant can win more than one turke 
but there is no limit to the number of chickens ve 
may win, if you shoot well enough. If there should 
be over twenty entries, a turkey will be given to each 
of the six low guns who have not won prizes in an 
of the events. . 
PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 100 TARGETS. 


20 20 20 20 Bk. Tot, 








Medico x «= -@  ¢ ss 

Schreck 16 15 14 10 = & 
Davies onteewe 10 13 15 9 & 97 
Kolb ...cecesceee 1§ 14 1§ 13 72 of 
Dibowski 13 8 36 17 I 65 83 
A. Gambell .... 20 15 14 16 17 16 14 97 92 
Shropshire ....... 17 19 10 14 8 I§ 10 57 46 
*Morgan 18 17 17 19 19 2 92 g2 
MED By x cbeuneo% ee ee a Oe ae 14 

*Professionals. 


West Jersey T. S. L. 


; Riverton, N. J., November 15, 1913. 

_With the advantage of having completed their 
string before darkness set in Riverton yesterday de. 
feated Farragut and West Collingswood in the second 
of the series of championship matches by the West 
Jersey Trapshooting League. The match took place 
at the Farragut Grounds, in East Camden, and Riverton 
was a winner by 23 targets over Farragut, and 44 over 
the West Collingswood marksmen. 

It was fast growing dark when the latter two clubs 
finished and the handicap this imposed is evidenced 
by their scores. Riverton also won the opening tourna- 
ment a month ago, and is to the front with a big 
lead. Kling, of Farragut, was high for the afternoon 
with 47 out of 50, and was awarded a silver spoon. 

Lloyd R. Lewis and Fred Slear, professionals, gave 
exhibitions of their ability, Lewis getting 46 and Slear 
48 out of 50. Tourney scores: 










RIVERTON. 
B. B. } 
23 43 
23 46 
ee 42 
24 4 
23 
FARRAGUT. 
B. B. tf 
DE cc cecceseeeeds eveecoeses + 25 22 4y 
POTEAND ccccosccccesceese 21 4I 
Von Nieda .... 18 39 
Cable 


Till 


Grant 


MUMMEL. ncactesnwadenadsokessestancetecie tape coccccee 
Other scores made were as follows: . 
Farragut—Snow, 26; Rainey, 31; Fox, 32; Richard- 


son, 27; Warren, 32. 
Riverton—Chambers, 19; W. Thomas, 32; R. Thomas, 
26; Seckel, 31; Stackhouse, 35; Hill, 28; Ely, 33- 
Barber, 25. 


West Collingswood—Sutterlind, 27; 





Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


Port Washington, L. I., Nov. 16.—Energy vs. 4 
northeaster and a nasty rain returned gneray a winner 
in the opening shoot of Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
today. he crowd didn’t need to “move up to the 
front” to get room at the traps, but those who water- 
proofed it had all the joy they wanted. Hagen Hoyt 
took the big bag, getting the leg on monthly cup and a 
twenty-five aerosaucer sweep. D. E. Smith made off 
with the twenty-five rock handicap, while T. E. Lewis 
kopped the fifteen scaler ese all adjourned to a 

ryer 


warmer, though possibly not lace. 
2, TARGETS—HANDICAP. 


Hp. T1. Hp. Tl. 
H. L. Hoyt, Jr. ....2 at T. H. Lewis ........ 7 8 
D. E. Smith .cccoccse @ 2 J. Ws AMES ccccsese 4 16 
C. M. Gould ...c000.0 7 Won by Hoyt. 
MONTHLY CUP—2z5 TARGETS—HANDICAP. 
Hp. TI. Hp. TI. 
H, lL. Hoyt, Je. .<ce 2 7, Th, - LAGER  iaaacves 707 
J. W. Alkeer ........4 19 C. M. Gould ........ 7 12 
D. EB. Saath ..cccccs] Won by Hoyt. 
YEARLY CUP—zs5 TARGETS—HANDICAP. 
Hp. TI. Hp. TI. 
D. BE. Smith ....00.4 8 JF. Wi Aller cscs... 4 2” 
B. L. Bogt, Je. 000s T. H. Lewis .......7 @ 
C. MM. Goald...ccccooof Won by Smith. 


Little Falls Gun Club. 


Little Falls, N. J., November 15, 1913. 
Many of the regular shooters of the Little Falls 
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Gun Club, spent last Saturday in the woods after 
the live ones, so that the attendance at the traps 
was less than usual, but still there were some good 
scores made. 

In the second event a s0 Bird Sliding Handicap. 
Thos. Howard was first, while H. H. Miller, E. L. 
Klotz and S. G. Francisco were tied for the next three 
prizes, and in the shoot off they finished in the order 
given. Smith and J. H. Francisco were tied for 
fifth prize, and the shoot off gave the came result, but 
in the toss Smith had dame fortune on his side, and 
won. 
The last event was another leg of the Du Pont 
Trophy shoot for members. 

The next shoot will be November 2oth. 

JESSE L. PLASS, Secretary. 
I 2 


Events: 3 

‘Targets 25 50 25 
C. CamizZaro ...cccccccvcccce 17 36 17 
b H. Beancieco 2..ccccesces 20 37 25 
i Si oatans tun nnsyoenass 19 37 25 
§. G. Francisco 21 42 23 
B. MOofsris 2 .cccccee oo 38 24 17 
me: ZL Be: baccescess vee 42 22 
J. Matthews .... - 16 34 we 
*H. H. Miller 13 42 od 
*Thos. Howard 15 46 25 





Shot at 15. 


Jersey City Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., November 15, 1913. 
The Jersey City Gun Club, had as visitors two 

Pros. to-day. Mr. Harold Keller of the Peters Cart- 
ridge Co. and Mr. John H. Zoelinger of U. M. C. fame, 
and Keller got the jump on the rest of us and held it 
until the end and led the field with an average of 8 
per cent. for the day. Dave Engel and Dixon finishe 
second with 82 per cent. Dixon won the leg on the 
Du Pont Trophy with a full score counting handicap. 
The scores follow in strings of 25: 





Hallinger ......... 19 17 18 17 

Williams cccccccece 11 15 10 oe 

Zoelinger .eseseeee 13 10 15 16 

Everett 14 13 15 ee es 
Hubbell .. sone 20 9 15 19 18 
DW asuceuvacaneas 14 6 14 15 14 
Darlington ....... 17 14 18 17 és ee 
Dixon cccccccececs 18 21 20 23 

Howard .cccocccece I 9 5 6 ee 

Keller cccccccecese 28 20 22 20 20 ee 
MOO ssaadasevucs 19 21 18 23 22 . 
Wocdrull ..cccccce 12 8 12 13 ee és 
DUOCK \aedswevscene 6 4 6 10 ee ee 
JONES .ccccccccvece 15 14 16 21 ee ee 


Medford (Okla.) Gun Club. 

Medford (Okla.) Gun Club, Nov. 14.—This being 
regular gun club afternoon, a squad of the faithful were 
out for practice. The score: 


Wilson ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsecescvcccccesese 60 x 51 
Bunch ccccccccccccccseceseeseccosessocostecscnsessé 60 x 55 
BOMGOE cuskcncocdscscnvecesssecee.. Seeaeeeesasteess 30 X 27 
CNORON « ccc paes vescadceneebsnicctesrendeseundetoohe 30 X 20 
Hardy .cccccccccccccccccccccscscccsecoseccssescscs 3 2 9 


Nemours (Ladies) Gun Club. 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 12——To-day marked the 
closing shoot in the Grand Gun Handicap Event, and 
it was by far the most exciting contest in the history 
of the club. This contest for the two trophy guns, the 
double-barrel Fox gun donated by Mr. T. Coleman 
du Pont, of the E. I. du Pont Co., and the Marlin 
repeater 12-gauge gun presented to the club by the 
Marlin Firearms Co., of New Haven, Conn., opened the 
first week in September with ten contestants for each 
gun. It extended over eight regular shooting days, and 
a system of handicap was used, whereby all shooters 
had an equal chance for the trophies. 

Sixteen of the twenty women who entered qualified 
for the first shoot-off, which took place last week but 
could not be completed as darkness interfered. When 
the shoot opened to-day there were three contestants 
for the Fox gun and three for the Marlin. The event 
was watched with great interest by a large number of 
shooters and visitors, and excitement ran» high when 
two of the lades, Mrs. B. V. Clark and Mrs. B. McKaig, 
who were shooting for the Marlin gun, tied twice. 
They both shot so well, and were so equally matched 
that for a time it was hard to determine who might 
be the winner. 

As it was getting dark the management decided 
that the last tie should be shot off with ten birds; 
at the close of this event Mrs. Clark was in the lead 
by several points. She received the congratulations of 
all present and was presented with the 12-gauge Mar- 
lin gun, noted for its good shooting qualities, and 
beloved by all who had used it during the eight weeks 
it was in competition. Mrs. McKaig was also to be 
congratulated, for she shoots with a ‘ittle 20-gauge gun 
o makes as good scores as many who use the 12- 
auge, 

Miss Maude V. Moody, Miss Celeste D. Gentieu, 
and Mrs. H. d; Stidham each made a perfect score for 
the Coleman du Pont gun, the high-grade 12-gauge Fox 
gun that had been specially designed by the Fox Gun 
Co., of Philadelphia. In the shoot-off Miss Moody stood 
high, and after receiving the congratulations of all the 
members, was presented with the gun. She was much 
delighted, for she has longed for a Fox gun ever since 
Sie started shooting. 

, In the regular event this afternoon Miss Margaret 
R. Woodman, with her 16-gauge gun, scored seventeen 
breaks out of 25 targets. This was the highest score 
made during the afternoon and was all the more re- 
markable as it was made with a small-bore gun. Miss 
W codman and Mrs. O. B. Clark, with their handicaps, 
each made a perfect score and were in the shoot-off for 
the Ramsay wopnr. Miss Woodman won and receives 
credit for the trophy for this week. 
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WINCHE STER 


HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOTGUN 








16 GAUGE 


This 1s not a new and untried gun. It is only 
a new gauge of the popular Winchester Model 1912 
—the strongest, safest and most perfect repeating 
shotgun ever made. Sportsmen who buy this gun, 
therefore, run no chance of being disappointed. 


LIGHT BUT STRONG: The 16 gauge is light—weigh- 
ing only about six pounds. It has surpassing strength, because 
the barrel, receiver and working parts, except the springs, are 
made of Nickel steel. Its Nickel sté¢el construction, solid 
breech, and its cross-bolt trigger lock make it one of the safest 


guns ever designed. 


EASY ACTING, STRONG SHOOTING: This gun has 
a smooth and easy action, and its shooting qualities are such 
as to please the most critical shooter. Sportsmen who have 
hesitated to lay aside their 12 gauge guns for a ‘‘20,” but 
favor a smaller gun than the former, will find the 16 gauge 
just what they have been looking for. 


SPECIFICATIONS: The standard 16 gauge has 
a 26-inch Nickel steel barrel, chambered for 2 9-16 inch 
shells; length over all 44% inches; plain walnut pistol 
grip stock and action slide handle; length of stock 135% 
inches, drop at comb 1 7-16 inches, drop at heel 2 7-16 
inches; rubber butt plate; weight about 6 pounds; 
6 shots. List price $30.00. 


Look One Over At Your Dealer’s 













































Circular fully describing this gun 
sent upon request by the makers, the 










WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 






NEW HAVEN, CONN. 










TRADE MARK 











The shoot-off for the Medal last week could not take Pinehurst’s Classic Shoot. 
lace, as darkness interfered, so it was held today, As an exponent of trap shooting, made famous by 
fiss Jessie Gentieu being the winner. Due to her the Du Pont’s as the “sport alluring,” Pinehurst now 
high score of fifteen, she was also advanced from the ranks as America’s Monte Carlo through its classic Mid- 





























B to the A class. winter Handicap. 
Scores with handicaps were as follows: An ae ~— of the —— somes on. 
Cl <: . ment scheduled for Jan. a1, 22, 23, and 24 is the specia 
Miss “Alice Riley Score. _—— be trophies offered for the — highest — made by 
Mrs W A ] those who have shot the first five hundred targets o 
Mse CD nee a = the regular program the field divided into four classes, 
Miss M V Lannan : 13 23 the —— se Sanrae mjonere et, ae as 
Miss M WwW 5 7 competitors for the special trophies. e big card is 
Mis B codman i = 25 added money amounting to $2,555, a sum exceeding even 
Mi na Moody : 4 "9 the premier Grand American and equalled only at shoots 
So any O B eV? Sco eee a 3 with a large entrance as a basis for estimate. The 
Cl B: — handicap winners are guaranteed six moneys, $350, $300, 
Mrs BV Clark $250, $200, $150 and $100 in the order given in addition 
M, vu ra teste eee ee eeceeeenenens 12 7 19 to cups for both the handicap and preliminary winners. 
> hy ogre. Contin ++ 15 8 23 The preliminary winners are guaranteed five moneys, 
Mre B ee seeeeee - = _ = $150, $125, $100,, $90 and $75 7 =< the = 
SY a eee eee a phies offered is $600 and in addition to those in the 
a F . ee seeee - 62 14 16 preliminary and the handicap and the special trophies, 
rs J TAGIEY-ccccercsecccsocvcvece 8 13 21 there is the usual gold medal for high amateur average 
Class C: E and a trophy for the average of the entire program. 
Mrs Harry White..........65 partake” @ 12 26 The sweepstakes, with their regular and additional op- 
Miss are. Na iccceuhoaweenes 3 17 20 tional entrance, also offer attractive opportunities. There 
_ (Class D: are also optional sweeps in all hundred target events 
‘Miss Amy Schofield............ eure 2 18 19 exclusive of the preliminary and the handicap. Inter- 
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TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 


Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913 
medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 


scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters “‘ Target ’’— 
Chas. A. Young won the Professional Championship of the 


United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters “‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: 


state rules will govern and the Squier money back sys- 
tem will provide for the “under dog.” Luther Squier 
will again personally manage the shoot and Charles 
a see that the Ideal-Leggitt traps work without 
a hitch. 

Peer practice and unscheduled sweepstakes 
will precede the regular program on Monday and Tues- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to four 
fifteen-target sweeps and two twenty in the morning, 
and two twenty and four fifteen in the afternoon. 
The hundred target preliminary on Friday will be pre- 
ceded by four fifteen and two twenty target sweeps 
and the same program will precede the handicap on 
Saturday. The detailed program will be forwarded 
promptly by the Country Club secretary in response 
to a post-card request. ail and telegraph entries are 
both acceptable, and ammunition may be shipped in care 
of the club. -_ 


The Birmingham Gun Club. 
November 15, 1913. 

Most of the shooters went to the foot ball game. 
However, we were able to get nine of the faithfuls to 
report at the traps for practice. Plummer, the 
noted Chattanooga professional, led the shooting. He 
finished his last score straight, having a long run of 
44 without a miss. Plummer also finished high on 
double targets. Dr. T. J. Sellers lead the amateurs 
with 85 out of his 100 shot at. 

Scores were made as follows: 


P B Plummer 7 
Dr T J Sellers 85 
Garl 2 

I 


E M Cornwell 80 
Charles Perry 76 
Mr. Strange 50 
Smith 40 
Mrs Garl 40 


New York Athletic Club. 

_ Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Watching goals 
kicked from the forty-yard line was more enticing than 
breaking rocks from the sixteen-yard line, senneentne7 
today’s cracker line was slim. Tom Lenane, Jr., too 
high handicap gun for the day with 306. He also tied 
in the Travers Island Cup, with 4-25, but lost the shoot- 
off, and Medal Shoot 21-145. Martin, a compara- 
tively new shooter at Travers Island, did very consist- 
ent shooting, winning leg on accumulation cup 8-50, 
Variety Cup (mixed singles and doubles) with 15 x 25, 
and tying on Travers Island trophy with a full from a 
four-disc draw. R. R. Debacher, the old reliable, took 
a limb of monthly cup, 5-25, and kopped second on club 
cup, 10-48. Dan McMahon won distance handicap from 
twenty yards with 22 x 25. High actual score for the 
day was McMahon, 286 x 325, Culver second with 27, 
Lenane third with ~. hese totals not including 
variety event. G. H. Bingham shot only three events, 
getting 23 and a straight 25 from scratch and v7 from 
ar mark in distance handicap. Jack Fanning did other 
pro honors without extending himself, 


ores: 
Monthly Cup.—Twenty-five clay birds; handicap. R. 


Shot at. ~~ 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


R. Debacher (5), 25; T. Lenane, Jr. (2), 24; H. H. 
Duden (5), 23; E. B. Bogart (5), 23; G. L. Culver (2), 
22; D. F. McMahon (1), 22; W. B. Og en (2), 22; ; 
Corbett (2), 22; J. H. Vanderveer (2), 21; G. H. Mar- 
tin (4), 16; W. S. Johnes (6), 15; J. S. Fanning (scratch), 


15. 
* Club Cup.— ae clay birds; handicap. G. L. Cul- 
ver (4), 49; R. R. Debacher (10), 48; W. B. agp ), 
47; T. Lenane, Jr. (7), 45; D. F. McMahon (1), 44; G. 
H. Martin (8), “43 G. J. Corbett (5), 435 H H. Duden 
(10), 38; E. B. Bogart (10), 38; J. H. Vanderveer (4), 
7; J. S. Fanning (scratch), 37; W. S. Johnes (12), 27; 
j ingham (scratch), 23. 

Accumulation Cup.—Fifty clay birds; handicap. G. 
H. Martin (8), 50; W. B. Ogden (6), 48; T. Lenane, os: 
(7), 48; D. F. MoMahon (2), 47; J. H. Vanderveer (4), 
46; G. J. Corbett (4), 46; G. L. Culver (. 46; F. A. 
Hodgman (4), 46; H. H. Duden (10), 45; E. B. Bogart 
(10), 40; R. R. Debacher (10), 40; J. S. Fanning (scratch), 


39- 

Travers Island Trophy.—Twenty-five clay birds. G. 
H. Bingham (scratch), 25; G. L. Culver (2), 25; T. 
Lenant, Jr. (4), 25; G. H. Martin (4), 25; J. H. Vander- 
veer (2), 24; J. S. Fanning (scratch), 23; D. F. Mc- 
Mahon (scratch), 23; W. B. Ogden (2), 21; R. R. De- 
bacher (5), 21; G. J. Corbett (3), 21; H. H. Duden (5), 
21; F. A. Hodgman (1), 20. Shoot-off won by G. H. Mar- 
tin with (4) 25. 2 

Distance Handicap.—Twenty-five clay birds. D. F. 
McMahon (20), 22; G. H. Martin (17), 21; T. Lenane, 
Jr. (17), 19; G. J. Corbett (18), 19; G. L. Culver (20), 
19; F. A. Hodgman (19), 18; W. B. Ogden (18), 18; 
J. H. Vanderveer (19), 17; R. R. Debacher (16), 17; G. 
H. Bingham (21), 17; H. H. Duden (16), 15; J. S. Fan- 
ning (21), 14. 

Variety Cup—Twenty-five clay birds; scratch. G. H. 
Martin, 15; G. Culver, 14; J. S. Fanning, 14; D. F. 
McMahon, 12; W. B. Ogden, 12; G. H. Bingham, 10; 
R. R. Debacher, 8; G. J. Corbett, 4. 

Medal Shoot—T. Lenane, Jr. (21), 145;_G. L. Culver 
(12), 142; W. B. Ogden (16), 138; D. F. McMahon (4), 
136; G. H. Martin (24), 135; R. R. Debacher (30), 135; 
G. J. Corbett (14), 132; J. H. Vanderveer (12), 128; H. H. 
Duden (30), 127; J. S. Fanning (seratch), 114. 


Marine and Field Club. 


Bath Beach, Nov. 15.—Three interesting events were 
pulled here today with the added joy of a different 
winner in each event. S. P. Hopkins from three made 
48 and a leg on Monthly Cup, as well as taking place 
in President’s Cup event, 6-91..Take Home trophy event 
went away with C. D. Sayre, who added 85 breaks to 9 
slipped him by the handicapping committee. F. B. 
Stephenson from scratch smeared the ambient atmos- 
phere with 93 in this event, and won President’s Cup 
with 94 from scratch. 

Scores: 

Monthly Cup—so Targets. 
Hdep. 
20 a 
1% oOo 
ae 
my 


- or beginners. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PR 
Cz 
F S Hy 
G G Stephenson, Jr 
C D Sayre seeeseceee 
Leg won by S. P. Hopkins. 
President’s Cup—100 Targets. 
20 22 
18 23 
25 
24 
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Sayre 24 
. Stephenson 3 points; 

Sayre and C. R. James 1. 

Take Home Prize—ioo Targets. 
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Hdcp. 
6h” 21 8 
18 24 1% o 
a @ 9 
22 II 6 
23 5 9 
18 8 18 
24 13 8 

10 9 
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Trapshooting Committee Marine and Field Club. 
Won by C. D. Sayre. 


Annual Trap Shooting Tournament at Madison 
Square Garden. 


Several features heretofore unlisted in tournaments 
of this character have been added. ; 

To interest the rapid-growing field of women shoot- 
ers, a contest for ladies will be listed. F 

A daily high score trophy to the contestant making 
the high score on each day during the tournament is 
also a new innovation. 

The Diamond Fob offered for the winning of the 
“Indoor Championship,” will be worth your considera- 
tion. . 

_ A handsome trophy emblematic of the indoor profes- 
sional championship to the professional making the high- 
est average of the tournament will also be given. . 
_.The inter-city indoor team championship, which 
will be shot on February 27th, is called to the atten- 
tion of the shooters. This should prove an attractive 
event, and suitable trophies will be given to each mem- 
ber of the winning team. 

Saturday, Feb. 21, will be practice day. 

The shooting sessions will be from 11:00 A. M. to 
1:30 P. M., and from 5:30 P. M. to 8:00 P. M. daily. 
At which times contestants may make entry and en- 
deavor to qualify for the final round which will deter- 
mine the championship. 

The traps will be open each morning from 10:00 
A. M. to 11:00 A, M. for the exclusive use of novices— 
» There will be a number of experts on 
hand who will give instructions to either ladies or gen- 
tlemen desiring to learn the art of trap shooting. 
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Sportsmen’s Show, Madison Square Garden 
New York City. 


The Indoor Amateur Championship of the World.— 
The competition, to qualify for the final round in this 
event, will begin Monday morning, Feb. 23, at 11:00 
A. M. There will be shooting sessions from 11:00 A. M. 
to 1:30 P. M. and from 5:30 P. M. to 8:00 P. M., on 
Monday and each day thereafter throughout the tourna- 
ment, in order to determine the ten high guns who will 
compete in the finals for the champonship. Contestants 
wll be required to shoot at fifty targets each, the ten 
high guns to qualify. Ties will be shot off on Saturday, 
Feb. 28, at 8:00 P. M. sharp. The ten high guns who 
qualify for the final round will shoot at 100 targets each 
to determine the winner. This final round will be shot 
on Saturday evening, Feb. 28, beginning promptly at 9:00 
P. M. In event of a tie, this will be shot off at 25 
targets per man. The winner of this event to receive 
a diamond fob, emblematic of “The Amateur Indoor 
Championship of the World.” ‘Contestants may re-enter 
in the competition to qualify for the final round at their 
option, provided, however, that no contestant may make 
entry and re-enter en the same day should the total 
number of entries equal one hundred or more on that 
day. Contestants making entry for each and every day 
of the tournament (on Monday, Feb. 23), will be given 
badges which will admit them free of charge to the 
Garden. Interstate rules to govern and the referees’ 
decision will be final. 

Ladies’ Amateur Indoor Championship.—Competition 
beginning ‘Monday, Feb. 23, at 11:00 A. M. 

Contestants will be required to shoot at fifty targets 
each and may make re-entry during the tournament 
at their option; provided that only one entry may be 
made at each of the two daily shooting sesssions, 1. e., 
the morning session from 11:00 A. M. to 1:30 P. M., and 
the afternoon session from 5:30 P. M. to 8:00 P. M., 
contestants may make re-entry daily. The highest score 
at fifty targets to determine the winner. 

Professional Indoor Championship.—Open to _profes- 
sionals only—Contestants will be required to shoot at 
fifty targets on each and every day of the tournament. 
Only one entry may be made each day. To the profes- 
sional shooting through the tournament and making the 
highest score on his total of 300 targets will be donated 
a trophy emblematic of the “Professional Indoor Cham- 
pionship of the World.” No shooting up will be allowed. 
Contestants must enter the competition each day in 
order to qualify. Interstate rules to govern. 

Inter-City Team Championship.—Teams to be com- 
posed of five men each. Each contestant must be a 
bona fide resident of the city under whose name his 
team is entered—infringement of this rule will dis- 
qualify the entire team. This contest will be shet on 
Friday, Feb. 28. The names and addresses of contest- 
ants composing each team mnst be handed in_to the 
secretary not later than 5 P. M. on Thursday, Feb. 26. 
Contestants will enter the competition on Friday morn- 
ing in the regular way—their scores to count for the 
qualifying rounds of the individual championship—each 
contestant shooting at fifty targets. Not more than two 
members of a team will be allowed to shoot in the 
same squad. Not more than two teams may enter from 
the same city. At the end of the afternoon session 
on Friday the scores of the five men comprising each 
team will be totaled, and suitable trophies presented 
to each member of the team making the highest score 
on their total of 250 targets. Interstate rules to govern. 


Buffalo Audubon Club. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The scores for 
Club shoot held today were: 


the Audubon 





20 20 20 20 20 25 
WRME: ocaxs vecsiewsas 18 19 19 16 15 24 
 iseccucsesces 20 14 17 15 1 — 
WERE, - pendasenvvaceses 15 1§ 12 1§ 1 — 
BISQCRMer < cicecseces. 19 14 15 18 14 20 
TIES. cskigesccseatcrcwiswcceesudeen II 10 14 12 12 17 
DME in wicetavivacsuvcnatens coeemacunaes 8 12 13 9 1 — 
Ts osc ccccusswancegcscvccceescanes 14 17 17 20 14 18 
WED hs daa. iosccesauecesccorestadee 10 13 7 12 18 20 
A een err 17 15 16 18 15 18 
WE, eS cddciada cutkawencccku eee ness 14 13 18 144 11 — 
Brown, J C 10 15 10 Il 14 — 
WDE ~ Sediaico dni ctanecapaivexnces 17 


Cincinnati Revolver Club. 


The club has started its indoor season, and the 
members are showing more interest than in previous 
seasons, judging by the attendance at the weekly con- 
test. The plan inaugurated this year may be responsi- 
ble for this increase of attendance at the range, as 
every member’s score is now counted, and each one 
feels that he is a factor in the team work. The mem- 
bers are divided into two teams, Reds and Blues. Mr. 
Stevenson is captain of the former and Mr. Shafer of 
the latter. The team total is counted each week, 
whether the number of members on each team is the 
same or not. At the end of the season the losing team 
will entertain the winner at a banquet. Col. Hake has 
also offered a handsome trophy for the high total score 
made during the season. The club meets at the Brenda- 
mour range every Wednesday evening, beginning shoot- 
ng at 6 o’clock. At the contest on Nov. 12 the Red 
team had seven men present, and the Blue team six. 
The ‘(Reds won by a score of 943 to 852. High individual 
honors went to H. Cox, of the ‘Blues, with 170 out of a 
possible 200. Second high to E. H. Thompson, of the 
Reds, with 163. Cox is using a 22 this season, which has 
always been the favorite calibre with A. A. Yungblut. 
Team match, 20 yards, standard target, 20 shots, pos- 
sible 200. 


Red Team: 
EEE POM an ic vscccccevexcs 9 8 9 7 8&4 
10 9 7 7 7—40 
10 9 9 7 7-42 
0 7 #7 =%6—40—163 











FOREST AND STREAM 







SPEED YOUR SHOT WITH 


BALLISTITE 
POWDER 


“a: DU PONT POWDER CO. 











Velocity counts. 
the vital spot. 


Long shots are made with confidence when your 


shells are loaded with BALLISTITE powder. 


It’s speed that gets the shot to 


Put velocity and penetration back of good 


marksmanship. 


End your powder worries by insisting that your 
dealer supplies you with BALLISTITE powder. 








BE ER TEMAS va xditcndtcicccctsvcts 10 9 8 6 6—39 
9 9 9 8 7-42 
8 8 7 7 6-36 
7 TF €-Ce 
Cah, FROME avccecccssecvewecsses 10 10 6 6 5—37 
6 9 6 4 4-29 
10 10 9 8 7-4 
10 7 8 7 6—38—148 
Capt. SrevGnms0nd .cccccvcsccacese 9 8 7 6 5-35 
ee a ae 
10 7 ; ; 5—35 
10 7—42—147 
Me SR, Wace cuwaccasansuckencenas 10 a 9 ¢ aa 
8 6 6 8 6—34 
9 : 7 6 6-36 
9 4—33—14, 
KW Stevenson......0.cececcors 9 8 ; ; a ; 
a 8-7 4 $-S 
eS 7.6 5 —s 
s-e 2 5—26—122 
PEP OE < cvadusvicdiedesscsteny 7 3 0 O o—10 
6 6 6 5 3-2 
io 8 4 0 O22 
8 4 0 0 O—I2— 70 
PRO ROHR opdidnicc cdc ccnnncdavagentaeessenesenus 943 


Blue Team: 
H Cox 


E Pugh 
Shafer 


Capt. 


BM TOM So dec cinapsnkandses 7 


Wilmington 
4 Delaware 
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Chicago League. 


South Chicago Gun Club captured first place honors 
in the fourth shoot of the Chicago Interurban League 
of Gun Clubs with a team total of 217 x 255. Evanston 
was second with a total of 212, while the South 
Shore Country Club took third place with 211. Sixty. 
shooters were in attendance and forty-nine shot the 
League events. 

R. C. Millen of the Evanston Club and C. Horix 
of the South Shore tied for high score in the event, 
each breaking 48 x 50. 

The freezing wind which was blowing a gale made 
high scores almost impossible and the scores were 
considerably below the average. 

Over two thousand targets were trapped in practice 
events and several shot the regular club event with 
results as follows: 





Hdp. 50 Hdp. 50 
South Chicago Gun Club. Chicago Gun Club. 
C. C. Emery .......18 45 L. Kumpfer 
H. J. Stanton . -18 44 J. S. Young 
G. Johnson ........16 43 H. E. Dicherman .18 41 
a, Ths PRY sacs 6 6s. PRG occkessenc 18 41 
SS Sky ODO. scnnccle G8 TE. XS Wolfe .....+:00 16 39 








Total WGN ~ scan ceunvecousded 
W. Boltman J. Eck 
W. Deal Ai. BARRO viceseaceeter 35 
J. Staff 16 35 Riverside Gun Club. 
Evanstown Gun Club. O. P. Goode 
es Me EE - on cons 16 48 Jj. A. Schultz 
Ce Lo ewecevnc 18 43 A BRIOEE. Aandaceceat 
a ere 18 42B. L. Kammerer .... 
A. A. Scowley 16 49 Bh. MOONE 2 cesea5etee 
F. M. Schieble 16 39 
= PMR tent ckcunkeecn ue 
RE Rete sasewsnuennane 212 c 
RE os ssculck I 
D. M. Feasler ...... 18 38 H. Lewis = os pion wines 6 = 
A. Co BABGON: 2.00000 16 35 Hammond Gun Club. 
M. J. Morehouse ..16 33  W. B. Fenstermaker.16 42 
a..-Van. Patton: .....36 $3 H. Green .......... 16 27 
3. ©... Covmen. .....33 16 34 FED . sdecvbc 18 21 
i) Ae EL « kcccewes 16 30 : oe = ee ee 16 30 
W. J. Phalen ...... 16 30 J. L. Humpfer 18 2 
South Shore Country Club. DRM So wide coos 
C. Hori es ns ws 
‘ . Amberg ..... 16 4. Professionals. 
W. E. Phillips ..... 18 a S. Graham Bete a 46 
Oe eee 18 40 er. Go eke 20 38 
FAs EUDORA eckrewene 16 39 W. D. Stannard ....20 38 
—- H. C. Kirkwood 20 36 
OS essence 21 7 RTO | oo wcis oes 20 30 
H. C. Kirkwood ...........0.0. = = , . 
ee Bor OMMIBONEE ok ccnp ccccccee. oc 40 a zs 
Der MEE © Scio wincucanacsicew ax 34 Es 
AEE 55s vprwnn bh acernacnsaccles 28 
AMD, ices skccmobcce ceeetee. os 23 as 
aes Mer MOMIRS: cok ciswccccsscee se 21 rt 40 40 
ERNIE ois SC Scisvis's sence speticcce 16 se 38 
MTR MONI esac ccna ccikeaase ce 20 os 37 = 
DINU ic kceuh sce cag oeeeesecs 17 es 37 
PENNE Sida s bas saan ssehepoeere 18 = 34 
Eee SEAM OOE - Sh ioonccacevseagunck 40 


Birmingham Gun Club. 
ae November 8, 1913. 

The Birmingham Gun Club shot under the hardest 
weather conditions of the season. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale, day was very dark and too cold to do good 
shooting. 

The twelve shooters who braved the elements did well 
considering and got some excellent practice for field 
shooting. 

Tom Cassity was high professional, this is his first 
visit to the Birmingham Gun Club in some time. Mrs. 
Garl led the field with a fine score of 87. 

The fire in the little club house felt mighty good be- 
tween squads. 





Scores. 
® , . 
S 6 $5 
a ~ = & 
nM 3 wm 
Mrs..O:; L.. Garl ..x00 87 Mr.. Bonham ...... 100 71 
Tom Cassity ...... ee a er 100 69 
E. M. Cornwell ..100 85 a eee 100 68 
Mr. Randolph ....100 83 CC. J. Barr ......... 75 53 
Dr. Jourdan ....... 100 74 SUMNER cAueesncss pence 100 39 
ee ek CE oenea FE AGB cvs sieccssscces 50 39 


“PARTICIPANT.” 


Youghiogheny Country Club. 
McKeesport, Pa., November 8, 1913. 

Trap shooters took advantage of Saturdav afternoons 
clearing weather to indulge in some trap shooting at 
the Youghiogheny Country Club, some going up on 
the 1 o’clock car to get a little preliminary shooting 
before the arrival of the regular shooters on the later 
car. 

In this trap shooting, an interesting contest be- 
tween J. W. Wilson and Wm. A. Cornelius was as 
follows: 

100 Bird Contest.—Cornelius started out strong but J. 
W. Wilson was easy winner in the end. 

Out of 25. 


ae OES | oi. ince veceessccie 25-16 15-14 68 


J. W. Wilson .....cccccccsccccccose 18-19 19-18 74 
The regular so bird race resulted as follows: 

Frank Young 

J. W. Napier 


J. W. Wilson 
A. M. Young 


-+++18-20 38 


o2+2I-23 44 
: «+-17-18 35 


eoee2I-2I 42 
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A REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs 


Above Tilustration is TRAP Grade. 


Bateo WHE Tere THaBORe 6 58 2065 secs cep necisse- ena $55 net 


With Automatic Ejector. 


With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger. ..$86 net 
Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to $1,000 net. 


With Hunter One Trigger 


HUNTER ARMS CO. 


MAKERS 
776 Hubbard St., | FULTON, N. Y. 











Made in Calibers 8 and 9 mm. 


A. Cornelius .15-16 31 


a TRCUEY. oe ccccs 15-24 39 W. 


I. A. Young ....19-19 38 

The above dividing according to Lewis Class System 
showed Frank Young winner of Class “A;” H. A. 
Young and J. W. Wilson dividing honors of Class 
“B,” and A. M. Young winner of Class ‘‘C.” 

The next shoot at the Country Club will be on Satur- 
day afternoon November 24, and a big shoot is being 
arranged for on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day 
November 27 at which time those who shoot may shoot 
for chickens, turkeys, etc., as prizes. 


Louisiania State Shoots. 


The Louisiana State Shoot for the year of 1913 was 
leld at Monroe, La., October 31 and November 1, with 
a practice day on October 30, under the auspices of the 
Monroe Gun Club. 

The club was favored with fine weather although it 
might have been a bit warmer with comfort to the 
shooters as well as the spectators. Of the latter there 
was quite a good assemblage every day, the tournament 
being brought off in the Fair Grounds during the 
Monroe Fair. Shooting commenced early each day in 
order that it might be gotten through before the main 
attractions at the fair called for attention. The arrange- 
ments made by the management of the Monroe Gun 
Club for the comfort of its guests was all that could be 
asked, and the management deserves the thanks of 
those present, and the major part of those same thanks 
should be passed along to J. T. Austin, who was tire- 
less in his efforts to make everybody at home. It may 
seem a bit out of place to single out any one man for 
particular praise where everybody lent a willing and 
helping hand, but I guess the Monroe Gun Club offi- 
cials and the rank and file won’t feel hurt at my do- 
ing so in this instance. 

‘the attendance was by no means what was expected 
nor what was deserved, when the prize list and added 
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Schoverling Daly & Gales 
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money ($5co) is taken into consideration, but the time 
vf year militated against the attendance, King Cotton 
just at present demanding the attention of about 90 per 
cent. of those who would be likely under other condi- 
tions to attend the tournament. The officials of the 
Monroe Gun Club realize that a more favorable time 
for the holding of the State Shoot could be selected, 
and should that club hold another shoot similar in char- 
acter to the one just concluded, it is a safe bet that 
it will be held earlier in the year. And it is also a 
safe bet, a cinch ‘in fact, thai the attendance at such 
next shoot will be large enough to show that the efforts 
of the club this year were appreciated by the Louisiana 
shooters, and by those who came from beyond the con- 
fines of the state. 

Three sets of traps had been provided so as to in- 
sure the early shooting off of the program on each 
of the three days of the tournament. The referees 
were: Floyd Parker, trap No. 1; R. J. Nelson, trap 
No. 2; Ed. McGahey, trap No. 3. The scoring was 
considerably above the average, and so far as I could 
see the “ball-ups’ in the scoring line were conspicu- 
ous by their absence—all of which goes to show that 
both scorers and referees knew their work and did it. 
The location of the traps was hardly ideal for such 
“early-in-the-day” shooting, as No. 1 faced due south, 
No. 2 faced southeast, and No. 3 about E.S.E. With 
the bright sun shinning all the time, there was quite 
a glare on the backs of the bluerock targets as they 
flew from the three McCrea traps, and some of the 
scores made were remarkable under the conditions, 
notably H. D. Gibbs’ 99 out of 100 from 16 yards on 
the first regular day of the tournament, and Dan 
Barstow’s 297 x 300 on the last day of the shoot, with 
a long run of 115 straight, and 99 out of each 100 he 
shot at. : 

Another score that surely deserves special mention 
was the 99 out of 100 made by G. M. L. Keys, a non- 
resident of the state and therefore not eligible for the 
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Louisiana State Championship in which event he ran 
up the apove total. ‘Lo “Bob” Morris, a Monroe man 
and a new shooter, belongs the honor of winning that 
championship as he started out with three 24s ana 
finisned strungly with a 22, thus making his winning 
tolai 94—one gvod enough to win in most any com- 
pany. Speaking of new shooters, there was another 
Monroe man who has only just taken up trapshooting 
but who gave signs of knowing where to point when 
the clay pigeon had “taken wing,” and that young 
man’s name is Fred McCaleb of Monroe, a trapshooter 
whom the other Louisiana men in the game will do 
well to keep their eyes on. 

The Louisiana Handicap, a 50-target affair on the 
program for the first regular day of the shoot, was 
won by the veteran J. A. Blunt of Greensboro, Ala., 
after a tie with J. N. Kraemer of Alexandrie, La, on 
44. Twenty yards was the handicap limit and Mr. 
blunt by reason of his many good showings in other 
handicap events was given 19 yards, while Mr. Kraemer 
had 16. On the shoot-off Mr. Blunt won with 18 to 13. 

The pulling off of this tournament by so young a 
club as the Monroe Gun Club ought to act as a tonic 
to other organizations, not only in the State of Louisi- 
ana but in the many other states of the Union. The 
Monroe Gun Club has only been regularly organized 
for about four months, although it has done some shoot- 
ing at targets during the past in a spasmodic and un- 
organized way. Two weeks prior to the shoot the 
club tore up its old traphouse, installed three new 
traps and built a shootinghouse and shed for the pro- 
tection of its members and their guests from sun and 
storm. It also secured for this tournament a valuable 
lot of prizes and cash in the shape of added money, 
and now says that when it holds the next state shoot, 
vhenever that may be, it will add $1,000 in cash to the 
purses as against the $500 added this time. All of 
which goes to show that the Monroe Gun Club is a 
very healthy youngster, and that it has the right men 
at its head. Its officials are: J. T. Austin, president, 
M. Michie, secretary-treasurer, and J. B. Bradley, field 
captain, and these three officials have the cordial co- 
operation of every member of a live organization. 

The scores which follow tell the balance of the 
story of this shoot except that they don’t make any 
excuse for the comparatively poor showing made by 
the club’s president, Mr. Austin, whose mind was 
not on the present business, but rather was busied 
even when at the score completing details for the 
camphunt to take place the two days immediately fol- 
lowing the shoot, so that the hunt should be all the 
success he had determined it should be. (That the 
hunt was successful goes without saying it, and some 
day in the near future I hope to be allowed the 
privilege of telling some of the incidents of a trip 
which was beyond the shadow of a doubt one of the 
very pleasantest I ever participated in.) 

On practice day H. J. Borden was high profes- 
sional with 144 ex 15; Luther Wade and D. G. Barstow 
were tied for second on 139, while T. Hercules Fox 
tcok ‘third place with 133. R. V. Fletcher was high 
amateur with 125; J. G. (or “Uncle Joe’) Bell next 
with 124, J. T. Austin and J. W. Kilbourne tieing for 
third place on 121. The above scores with one or two 
exceptions show that the wind on practice day helped 
materially to break up the scores of the contestants, 
and made the shooting rather a problem if straight 
scores were desired. 


Notes of the Shoot 


His Chicago brother shooters, and his many 
friends in the trapshooting world, will be surprised, 
as I was when I saw him, to learn that “Uncle Bill” 
Cutler took in part of the second day of the regular 
program and ground out 92 out of roo in the Louisi- 
ana State Championship event. ‘‘Uncle Bill’s’’ totals 
for each 25 were 21, 24, 22 and 25, not a target of the 
last string escaping but being ground into dust. 

Mrs. J. T. Austin and Mrs. S. E. Bourke, showed 
that they could not only handle a shotgun, but could 
point that same weapon with an accuracy seldom at- 
tained by ladies without a lot more practice than 
either of the two Monroe ladies have had. Mrs. 
Austin broke 21 out of 25, and Mrs. Bourke 17. 

R. L. Morris, Jr., better known as Bob to every- 
body so far as I know, entertained all the visiting 
shooters to a most delightful dinner at his wonderful 
home in Monroe City, one of the old-time residences 
there. That I missed something far out of the ordi- 
nary is one thing sure, judging from what the boys 
told me afterward, but it was a case where work had 
to come before pleasure—if I wanted to go on the 
camphunt with the rest of the boys. 

And speaking about that camphunt: Everybody 
was invited, and the grand total of the guests which 
filled the three houseboats and two launches was in 
the neighborhood of 36, with four more to join us at 
our destination, forty miles from Monroe, up the lovely 
Ouachita river. It was a splendid time—but I am not 
going to spoil a story of that trip which I am planning 
10 write in the near future, by telling any of the many 
joyous episodes of the four days on the Ouachita (I 
just love to spell that name). 

Somebody once said that Tom Cassetty of the U. 
S. Cartridge Co., “‘couldn’t hit a balloon.” That can- 
not be said with truth now, for Tom showed what 
he could do with balloons when the daylight fire- 
works sent up from the center of the Fair Grounds 
passed high over the trapshooting field on the last 
day of the shoot! 

Sag Harris of the W. R. A. Co., made an efficient 
and pleasing cashier. Can more be said? Fred Whit- 
ney of the same company, who is known as “Chief 
Quick Figure’ among the Indians, could not have 
made a single dent in Sag’s work. 

H. D. Gibbs of the U. M. C. Co., of course gave 
an object lesson in breaking targets on the first day 
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of the regular program, and was only a short way 
behind wan Barstow, of the Hercules Powder Co., on 
the last day when Dan busted up 297 targets out ot 
joo shot at. , 

“Oom Paul’ Chaudet of the Peters Cartridge Co.’s, 
New Orleans house was the same as ever, steady, 
accurate, unruffled by any mishap, and in fact set- an 
excellent example to many a younger and more im- 
pulsive opponent. 

Homer Clark of the Western Cartridge Co., was 
not always in his best form, but he did not so poorly 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 

WER Te ES lascctcecscnesscccnsungdembettiadadgmnes 1st Day 
and Day 

Be AINE aa cas cindinseccocusaunmmanmecemenadeee 1st Day 
2nd Day 

WE FCT haGiidseescscecescngesauttauactastecs 2nd Day 
2nd Day 

Ee eee GUE a cee oecckavccuidananduveaeeneuaees 1st Day 
2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 

Fe Bie TRE a Saad cvec cc. cscpccteeentlevetmennas 1st Day 
2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 
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2nd Day 

UENO Sid onecvcvcs ccs cccdn@ukacdeuncseuseece 1st Day 
2nd Day 

Be ee WHO hens cnc ses cvnpsagbaniuswesnissecs 1st Day 
2nd Day 

ea IR oo Saciccciivinessovasabempentanteedetes 1st Day 
2nd Day 

RS Be IGS kcdicvi ccs cc czccenguseunnieednestnas 1st Day 
Pile TR once ov. css04+sgincchaeaonswecwuunaded 1st Day 
2nd Day 

1st Day 

and Day 

We I hc dinicpie edn sce. ccadanvandwaneenaccesae 1st Day 
2nd Day 

Th WR, TR oc visi cose ce hog eecteaaacdacnsucns 1st Day 
2nd Day 

be eee re eee 1st Day 
2nd Day 

Wie ME ici oc. 000c<cadegupeneeneeinananten 1st Day 
2nd Day 

Bee MR ackgncevcnnsscendsosscceleermuetees@arenaes 1st Day 
2nd Day 

We Fie TN Siac 6. sp cvacccccqdeeveudexwncaaucegas 1st Day 
2nd Dav 

reer eee ene 1st Day 
2nd Day 

Be Te I id. ods <ovenncsccadaumtusenetndvexted 1st Day 
2nd Day 
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atter all when one comes to figure that he only lost 
.3 out of 300 shot at from 16 yards. Many people 
can lose that number in 100! 

High professional average was won by H. D. Gibbs 
with 294 x 300 targets shot at from 16 yards. Dan 
Barstow was a close second with a total of 292. Homer 
Clark was third, with his score of 287. 

High amateur average was won by J. K. Warren 
uf Birmingham, Ala., with the excellent total of 285. 
Next to him was W. W. Cocke of New Orleans, with 
274, and J. A. Blunt was third with 271. 











EVENT————_—————"———. Total Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. Num. Num. 
*.@ +2. €@>4 6 7 8 9 10 Shot st Broke 
Ce Se ee ee oe ee ee ee 
20 20 20 2 20 20 2 2 2 2 200 ae 
— <6 SH Se se ck oO Se ee 6 & 
oe Se ee ee eee ee ae 6 6 
1 17 18 114 #19 «17:«18:«€615~«617 «19:«©172 «238 
es . ie wR. é Wey dees ae 73 #73 
i oe on a a oe ee ee 
Ss eh WM we ck a er 80 
17 16 17 18 19 19 «18 #19 «615 «619 61977) «6257 
7 as Se eI es 86 <s 
—~@ 6 Bw yw lh 6 Bw ee 
2 ME an) aan nas Newt 00a 04 ae 
2 2 2 19 2 2 2 2 19 #2 198 292 


19 20 2 19 19 18 283 


ve 04 aa 
19 19 16 18 20 14 19 2 16 181 275 
YS we we ER ee. te cw 8 92 <a 
1 16 18 18 19 «#18 «617 «#19 :«15 «618 «6176 238 
rh oe oe ae ee ee ee a ee 93 ‘aa 
22 19 2 18 18 1 19«©618«€618:)«€619)«6188 0 (Bt 
a ee oS ee ee eee oe 88 « 
1 19 20 2 17 #18 #19 #19 #17: «#19 «611860 062% 
?* 2 Se Oe en. ses ee 96 ea 


19 2 18 19 19 :«18 «©2006 «618 )«€©19:«619 «6180 6S 


17 16 16 17 8 ni 8&4 
1 19 19 20 2 19:«€©2006«(618:)«€617:«17«1187 «(27% 
1% 2 19 18 16 ae oI 
19 16 16 17 19 2 10 19 #18 #18 #381 272 
20 169 2 2 2 “ 99 


1% 17 18 2 2 18 18 16 12 17 174 259 
6 89 WM 39 WR wc ce ce ke 73 ee 
1 17 1 2 20 #18 #18 16 #12 #17 «+174 247 
SS wm @ W@W SB et ts oe oe 9! oe 
5 19 17 19 19 19 2 19 17 19 183 274 
3 23 @ 1 DW «es we ce oe ce gI ee 
34 i lu SB Oe EOS se CU 156 247 
36> 20 SSE TO eee kes 67 ae 
1 18 16 13 17 14 2 2 18 17 169 22 
1% wm 2 3% 9 aula 69 

13 16 18 13 13 16 16 15 13 17 52 22% 
16 1 12 1 15 oa! laa 2 

19 1 2 18 19 aie 04 

18 16 19 #19 #117: «17: «»13:«20«618 «618 «6175 «(69 
20 20 202 2 2 .. on 100 

20 2 2 2 20 #2 20 2 20 20 200 

Fi 8 BE BR AB he oe ee, es 70 oe 
19 18 19 18 19 16 19 18 19 16 181 25% 
15 Ss ww 2... Be oe 62 « 
—m 6 ww 46 2? YF BH wee 158 220 
3% 16 16 sem ee) ew ve Os 66 «e 
14 14 1§ 17 13 IO 17 17 16 16 149 215 
17 15 12 4 1 76 


3% @ I9 7 18 14 19 13 14 17 158 234 


8-26 RS BR ie ae a ee 70 


REMARKS:—Louisiana Handicap, October 31, won by J. A. Blunt, with 44 x 50, after shoot off with J. N. 
Kraemer, October 31, 1913. Louisiana State Championship, won by R. L. Morris of Monroe; score 94 x 100, 


November 1, 1913. 
*Professionals. 


EDWARD BANKS. 


Changing the Handicap 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15, 1913. 


Editor Forest and Stream:—In view of the agitation at the present time concerning chafiges 
in the trap shooting rules, it would seem to be in order to call attention to the resolution adopted 
by the Directors of The Interstate Association at their annual meeting in 1912, inviting the pre- 
sident, or some duly accredited representative, of the several State Associations and prominent Gun 
Club organizations to deliberate with them at their annual meeting in 1913, and give them the 
benefit of their views on trap shooting. Interested parties will kindly note that the 1913 meeting 
will be held on the 4th day of December, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at the office of the Asso- 
ciation with the Corporation Trust Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 


E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club 


New Rochelle, November 15, 1913. 

We have built a new trap or runway over the water 
at New Rochelle, Y. C., and have a platform from 16 
to 21 yd. marks. Everyone pronounces it an Ar outfit. 
We expect to install another trap very soon, as near 
as possible to this one. We shot in the rain yesterday 
and the birds were not easy. 1 enclose scores which 
I hope you will publish, We have taken in half a 
dozen new members, some of whom are very good 
shots, and we expect to have some team shoots with 
neighboring clubs in the near future. 


Target 10. Event No. I. Conditions, Scratch. 


rs 3 4« s 6 ¥ 8 9 to Tot 
GVONDETy  <.%.020 a ee ae ee: Gone eae. ook. 7 
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EERE potcushs sss 1 ae ee ee ee oe ee 
Donovan ........ I : 1 I I I I rf 8 
Eldredge ........ Le & 2S f= ome S 
Stoddard ......00 I Pte DB ow «se EST 
SS are cf 2O°R os we uk se (SAE 
i a a a a a 6 
Won by Z. C. Offutt. 





Reaching the 
Far Ones 





How many times you miss the far fliers be- 
cause you haven’t quite the necessary shooting 
power. 

The advantage is yours if you can count jon 
your gun at 50 and 60 yards. 


For 35 years consistent work has been 
done with 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


For Trap, Brush, Field, Blind 
Write for Art Catalog. 
Shoot the Lefever Single Trigger 
This Year. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


20 Maltbie Street - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catislogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins. 
Antlers, ete. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Leg Won by G. P. 
Target 25. 


Granbery. 
Entrance Take Home Troph 





Hdcp. ts 34 5 6 
MIE: 6 0:00<ik'eisadeddinecasacnueweur hoe Trt. 
BEAOER: ii nicesecwrinicnsdewenpanus selaweereas ae t's 
y MOREORE cs rdaaueeened setabic esas aa weaicens ta II 
57 ORMONDE. scisieiesncduscun@esinwekencaeees tz 
7 R. Donovan é ec Bos 
6 Eldredge i aie B58 <a 
5 Stoddard - SE mE 
2 Bullock . 2-2 22 
7 Marsland 2 ee 
6 MOE ~ 6:0 0:sicennS uss eRe Mwewas ees ee Tak rae 8 





Donovan. 
Target 25. 


Entrance Distance Handic 







Yds. i. 2° 34. 38 
19 Granbery a oe ae 
BY MIRAGE .0<sivcesis :, PoE 
RU AMIS ices cue psoaashanaumenaeeeeuwecce a oe 
19 Donovan ie 3 
17. Moore oS a Mente 
17_ Stoddard ae 

Won by G. P. Granbery—1g yds. handicap — 


Nov. 22, 1913. 


a: 15. ta No. II. Conditions, Handicap. 


Hdep. ye ce ee 5 7 G W st “3 “33 14 Ys Total. 
Ey REIN» 5 vss sa ces edad theskandiecsSc I I ‘ I ‘ I I ‘ . I . I ° . . 8 
2 RROEE ne oases vegucetnchenys star . I I I I ° I I I ° ° . e 9 
TRUE hac iontenmduebeukihoaras ends S a rey ae : Ro gE a a a Ce kia. | as 
D> ROMER fons nnsicnsacncbeswnsthins eae . I ° I I : I I I I I ‘ 9 
9 DAUNOUDE icanasclscasndewesumunaeocee I ° ; I ° I I I I I I ° I 12 
SEN | 5 Saseasexyuseeusmeedas I . I I ° I I I I I I s . 12 
EMME ors mi vin. 0's:td6008ndenh nace 5 I ; I I I I I I I I I ° II 
EN. 5645s hinvsob ene maetomeennt I . I ‘ I I I I . I c I ; I 13 
a BEN bin batdsok searenhee yaeese Geekes I I I I I I I I I I ° I 

*High Gun. 
Won by C. A. Marsland. 
Target 25. Entrance Sunday Cup. Event No. III. Conditions, Handicap. 

Iidep. ta 3 4. 5 6 7 8 9 10 It 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 I9 20 21 22 23 24 25 Tot 
2 Granbery eae tS 22 + O28 2 3-2 3S 8 S32 «+2 = 
4 Moore wists ieee dies on elke PXb's0s ethincancae o & SP’ 5 MR a: a Mat oe ee a a ae re ee ae ee ee | 
<5 RMMMEE- 35's ecaws cpaeatudeb enone Ley ae 8. 8 2-2 Se Sh Sc RES i a re 
3 Donovan sts es 2 a ee ae el ee SS a ee ae oe 
6 Eldredge a a Oe Sts Fe Fi. Ss8 I tz et 2 
5 Stoddard : res es a Po. es oe in ee a t-3 
2 Bullock i oe ee Sn oe ee oe ee a2 3 I I 31 
7 Marsland <i 25 es 2a) ere oe. 5 II ‘ ;. a 1 
5 LEE. < ova wih as heros aan baie aR ee koe ee oe ae fo. FE SS a ey I -, 2 


Event No. IV. Conditions, Handicap. 
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Event No. V. Conditions, Handicap. 
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ALL-WOOL MACKINAW COATS, $5.00 


fleece wool. 





—=<DELIVERED FREE-— 


Woodsmen of the north country were the first to use gar- 
ments made from this warm and strong material and only 
within the last few years have sportsmen begun to realize 
what a wealth of comfort Mackinaws are in cold weather. 
The texture is of the nature of blanketing, being tough, soft 
and practically waterproof. 
sports, duck shooting, still hunting, and all colleges, schools, 
golf and skating clubs. 


It is the ideal material for winter 


Genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw, every thread from selected “‘live’’ long 


Every garment is tailored and beautifully finished. 
Men’s. No. 800. —Storm collar, flannel faced, double breasted, 32-in. 
long, two pockets ; colors: oxford or brown, = - 


Youth’s and Misses’. No. 405.—Shaw/] collar, flannel faced, two 
pockets, red and black or gray and black plaid. - 


Each $5.00. 
Each $5.00. 


Men’s. No. 410.—Shawl collar, self-faced, double breasted, 34-in. long, three pockets ; colors : 


brown and black plaid, red and black plaid, gray and black plaid. - - - 


Each $7.50, 


State chest measurement when ordering. Money back if not satisfled. Send for our 472 page book— 
the most complete sporting goods catalog ever issued. Ask for No, 570. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Agents Westley-Richards English Guns 
15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York 


TAxiIpERMY.—By Leon L. Pray. Outing Publish- 
ing Co. 113 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents net. 


To any one interested in taxidermy, on a 
large or small scale, this little book is invaluable. 
It explains simply the preparing and mounting 
of small game and fish, and with a list of tools 
and materials necessary for the work. Any one 
with at least ordinary intelligence can preserve 
his kill if he will follow instructions laid down 
in “Taxidermy.” The book is another of Out- 
ing’s “How To” series that has become almost 
a “must” in the sportsman’s library. 





An oak is not felled by one blow. Neither 
is a business built up by one advertisement. 

Jupicious advertising is a good investment 

FOREST AND STREAM reaches a clientele 
that can be cultivated with practically no ad 
vertising waste. 

To advertise in FoREsT AND STREAM is t0 
receive the introduction of a trusted friend. 

It is a well-known fact that advertising in 


publications is appreciated and has the produc 
tive power to just the extent of how much the 
publication is appreciated by its subscribers. 


An advertiser may be covering an immense 
field and believe he is exhausting possibilities. 
Perhaps a smaller expenditure, focused on a 
more responsive field, might lower his ex- 
penditures and enlarge his profits. 
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Nov. 22, 1913. 


Du Pont Gun Club. 


Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1913. 
In the regular miss and out event the best scores 
were made by J. H. Minnick, S. A. Reis, William 
Coyne, and D. S. Wood. 


The scores in the Frank L. Connable Cup contest 
in detail are: 





Wis. Sac. “DCW oavies Oninds dep cnssade eacsnanceneas 9 
We I EN fo oi cs ccc uogcasccamecces okaaares 15 
EE I I lose ced evdacscdscckactcecciusacdea 15 
So ir Be EE. obo chica seewoccanaetemnaneuannaees . wt 
Wee (OOS, ioc cciny ceed csesedvensessenewes 2 
W. M. Hammond, 22 yds 19 
J. H. Minnick, 22 yds. 17 
J. W. Anderson, 20 yds. 18 
E. Ll. LaBraume, 16 yds. ... eee 
Fit Gt SIO Seka osie cin ccdnencdececcesinnnsaces 17 
Die ES A SS in cic cecclenshncdkencsstdacdauweas 15 
Wie Wee WU EO oo cawnescinncuasccesvnccecsceeectuse 13 
S) Ey Dee, SP POR owe cccccscnccsses ceinececnnueded 17 
CoE MRA, BR FO a cccdccsccdiccccccscesecescedacuse 19 
Stanley Tuchtom, 20. YdS.. ....csccovccesccsccccsswccvcsse 19 
Clyde Leedom, 20 yd8. .......cccccccscccccsccsccscesocs 15 
Jods Te. DIT, BERGER 5 beds ce ccc ccvnsscceccdvececeuss II 
Li ee I. Be NU sin ccencevinecccccevectuccnecceces 4 
Fe, I, WS ek cnkic ce cuccsaccenseasanecedeest 15 
S. Gy THRE, 16: FOR. ob eccccccccssvccsscvececcsccocceces 9 
Other scores made in regular 16 yards event. 
Ge EE evade cnc cviscccsacdecnnndacccduaccnceacuneene 21 
War. COyMe ccccccccccccccscccscoseccesecsccsssccenceses 24 
Be PR GR. hv dco sececccscceddectsccvescvegeseccestacss 24 
Wi i BED «vcs cacandicscaesveceaunetkestunneane 24 
J. W. Anderson, Jr. ...cccccccceccccscscccsccccsccceces 23 
DS Fes ID, bcc nec csereccnseesesscdovcecuccecenses 15 
BH IR oars dvcccciareescnscececsesescssesicusscena 15 
Se EE ca iacniac cacates hdedewhane tegets cecnuayewsc even’ 20 
W.. G. WO0d cocccccsccccccccccesscccccccccccsccveccosct 22 
W.. GC. COmey vcviccnceccsccccccccevcevcceseccescesceces 19 
PA, WOME: Soi ccicdccccoccnncdopsccesccvesecescenseredenecs 22 
T. E. Doremus 22 
W. A. Joslyn .... 23 


Fa, Tks ONE: sipicanvccesdcncsddeseeccpesae . 18 
Stanley Tuchton 

Edw. G. F. White, the Du Pont Professional from 
Ottawa, Ont., was on hand and broke 91 x 100, the 
high score of the day. Edw. wound up with 25 straight. 

G. R. Clark of Duluth, Minn., was a visitor. Mr. 
Clark is ordinarily a ninety-three or four percenter, but 
has been ill for six months, and was not shooting up to 
his usual form. 

John Minnick led the Miss and Out shooters, mak- 
ing a run of eight. John goes gunning for two weeks, 
and was picking up a little practice. Better stay, John, 
and help us out in the shoot with Camden. 

The rain baffled most of the shooters, as some of 
the best of them fell down. 

After an absence of several weeks, A. H. Lobb was 
with us again. Mr. Lobb was trying out a new gun, 
and don’t see how he can miss them when he gets used 
to it. 

J. W. Anderson was there with a 23. 

Wm. Coyne broke 24, and declared the other one 
slid through the pattern. No one else saw _the hole on 
the pattern, but were willing to take Mr. Coyne’s word 
for it. 

Schuyler Colfax wasn’t out to-day. Last week he 
couldn’t hit them in the Miss and Out, and said some 
one stole the choke out of his gun. He is still looking 
for it. 

W. C. Corey, one of our new members broke 19 x 25. 

Stanley Tuckton, winner of the Westy Hogan Special 





got 22. 

Sol Reis had his eye on them all day. 

W. G. Wood and T. E. Doremus shot into a 22 
also, while Billy Joslyn went his boss one better with 23. 

Mr. Coyne broke 6 in the Miss and Out, his best 
score to date. 

Dudley Wood got 5 straight in the Miss and Out. 
Last week “Dud” connected up with 14 of them before 
missing. 

A. B. Richardson’s 18 still stands as the high water 
mark. 

John E. Miller, Les. P. Mahony and E, C. McCune, 
some of our members with a record for infrequent at- 
tendance, were out and shot well. 


Edw. White the professional opened the eyes m 
the local shooters. After some discussion regarding 
the proposed changes in the rules, and the effect the 
light load would have on the scores, Mr. White went 
out and shot a string of 25 with a load of 2% drams 
of Schultze and 1 oz. of No. 8 shot. Mr. White uses 
for trap work altogether a gun with a 26 in. barrel. 
He broke his 25 straight, and convinced everyone pres- 
ent that the light loads “are there if you point the 
gun_ right.” 

Ed. White was receiving congratulations on his 132 
straight at Bridgeport last Wednesday, and his 07 x 
100 at the Marine & Field Club at New York last 
Saturday. In recognition of the 132 the Du Pont boys 
fixed Ed. up with a paper long run trophy, which 
made a hit with him. 


All advertisers cling to the medium that makes 
good. Results is the magnet that draws adver- 
tisers regularly into the columns of Forest AND 
STREAM 


An excellent proof that Forest AND STREAM 
is a good advertising medium is the fact that the 
same advertisers use it year after year. 
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Teal Shooting in Western Mexico. 
By W. R. GILBERT. 


T is surprising what a difficult thing it is 

] to obtain from the average Spanish-Ameri- 

can any reliable information as to the sport 

to be obtained in his vicinity. He is always ready 

to declare that game is to be found in abun- 

dance, but should the too credulous sportsman 

believe implicitly in his yarns, he will be often 

grievously disappointed. Such was my experi- 
ence during a visit to the port of Acapulco. 


The mountains, which in general rise some 
miles back from the coast, here throw out their 
spurs into the Pacific Ocean, inclosing one of the 
fairest natural harbors in the world, to the north 
and south of which stretches an almost unbroken 
chain of fresh-water lagoons, backed by impene- 
trable mangrove swamps and separated from the 
sea by long sandy beaches, thrown up by the 
never ending labors of the giant Pacific rollers. 
I had often heard that these lagoons, at certain 
seasons of the year simply swarmed with duck, 
and so, by way of breaking the monotony of a 
stay in this quiet little place, an expedition was 
organized to Coyuca lagoon, some nine miles by 
mule-road to the north. 


Alas! the expedition proved a complete fail- 
ure, for, with the exception of one duck, which 
I was lucky enough to obtain from a stray flight, 
a few doves and plovers were all that four guns 
obtained in the course of a hard day’s “hunting,” 
in this case a most fitting word. I had, how- 
ever, while on the spot, made use of my scanty 
stock of Spanish to cross-examine one of the 
Indians who seemed more intelligent than his fel- 
lows, and arrived at the conclusion that the south- 
going flight of ducks made their appearance in 
February, and were to be found in large numbers 
both in March and April, after which they again 
returned to the North. From subsequent expe- 
rience I imagine this to be about correct. 


Returning to the port in the month of Feb- 
ruary, we dropped anchor beneath the shadow of 
the ancient Spanish fort, the usual anchorage (by 
the gap cut by the Spaniards to allow of the 
sea breezes to blow into the harbor) being occu- 
pied. 

Being now well on in the dry season, the coun- 
try appeared much less inviting than it had been 
a month earlier, and as our stay was to be very 
short, no time was to be lost. 


Sending ashore at once to procure the neces- 
sary mules, provisions, etc., were got ready; 
knives, forks, bread, butter, sugar and cocoa are 
necessary, whilst candles and hammocks are also 
required; also a magazine to hold a couple of 
hundred cartridges, which should be, I think, 
generally enough for two guns for a day’s shoot- 
ing, though we did not manage to expend half of 
these. 

Mounting our mules, S. and I lead the van. 
We had equipped ourselves with high-crowned 
Mexican sombreros, the finest possible protection 
against the sun, which is still very hot, though 
almost four o’clock in the afternoon. For the 
rest of our costumes, karki, with canvas leg- 
gings, cannot be much improved upon, and it has 
the great advantage of giving no foothold to the 
myriads of ticks and carapatas with which every 
bit of bush or grass abounds in the dry season. 
Next follows the pack mule, who shows a truly 
mule-like desire to bolt down every street except 
the right one. 

The town is soon passed, and the road, which 
for the first two miles is very good, ascends, ever 
upward till we reach the toll gate, where the 
surrounding villages pay the octroi dues. Soon 
after passing the gate, we stand upon the sum- 
mit of the hills which inclose the harbor. Be- 
hind us lies the blue, land-locked port, edged with 
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REJECT IMITATIONS 


Spratt’s 


Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


ARE THE BEST 


Try them and watch results 


Send 2c. stamp for “* Dog Culture.’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 





Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 


DOE Sz 


SALE 
Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 
NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, ete., Page Published con 
’ » ete., , contai 
—_ the latest news and gossip written by satan aioe 
our advertisement on this news page will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur Dog Lover and Bird Fancier. 
Advertising Rate 30 cents per Agate Line. 
Further information on request. 
NEW YORK HERALD - NEW YORK CITY 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 


For Sale 


Two best grouse and woodcock dogs in New Engl 
One a Pointer Bitch--best grouse te on ae =. 
black and white Setter, male---hundreds of birds killed 
over him. Can’t get away from business. Will sell dogs : 
Bitch for $200. Dog for $150. Correspondence invited. 


E. R. WILBUR 
43 West 48th Street 





New York City 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


Handsome Black Pomeranian 


Son of Little Pebbles, 18 months old, kind disposition 
and very stylish companion. Write for particulars. 
Box B, Forest and Stream. 





Warranted thoroughly broken Pointer dog, 3 years 
old. Fine retriever—grandsire Fishel’s Frank. Price $100. 
CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. English Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated 


catalogue for 5c. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke 
on rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum and Skunk 
Hounds; Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. 
Guinea Pigs. BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 


WANTED-—Setter dog, thoroughly broken on partridge 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock. Must have good nose, 
be stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, 
and old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not 
offer dogs not fulfilling these conditions. Address “B. 
A.,” care Forest and Stream. 


FOR SALE—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, also some nice youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED—Black Pomeranian about one year old. 











Must be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. 
Send photo, description and price to Box W., Forest 
and Stream, 22 Thames St., New York. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


Gen’l Frank A. Bond :: Buies, N. C. 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
ucks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 


AND GOOSE SHOOTING.—Canvas- 
back, Redhead, and other ducks from battery. Also 
brush blind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. 
B. LEE, Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 


GOOD DUCK 


Pennsylvania. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn. 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, 
Squirrel, Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for 
Grouse, Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to_Dec. 1. Deer, 
Nov. roth to 25th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P. O. Canadensis, Pa. 


Virginia. 


SPORTING RESORT. 


NO EQUAL ON COAST. 


Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fishing, 
Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or é 
FOR SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND 
FISHING GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs 
or families, $3,500. Can be sold in shares by right 
party, $7,000 to $10,000. For detail information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





Property for Rent. 


SPORT FOR THE WINTER 


Seashore, Pine Forest 
and Shooting . 





Large cottage and grounds in the pines to rent for 
the season on Broadwater Island, 25 miles above Cape 
Charles, Virginia. Delightful and invigorating Winter 
climate, sea beach, bay and wildfowl. Address, 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH 
1006 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and progress 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated, 417 
pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Thames 8t., New York. 
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waving feathery cocoa palms, its ships peacefully 
at anchor, and the old worn-out fort calling up 
memories of Anson and the Manilla galleon, ‘and 
other glorious romances of the past. On the 
further side is the far expanse of the Pacific, 
glittering in the rays of the setting sun, one dark 
patch on the horizon being just recognizable as 
a collier, trying to fetch the port against a light 
baffling wind. The coast stretches away to the 
North, spread out at our feet like a map, and be- 
fore us is the lagoon for which we are bound. 

Between the lagoon and the sea stretches a 
grand piece of Savannah, about one mile broad 
by eight in length, and covered with long wav- 
ing grass without a single tree. The lagoon 
looks quite close, but it is a good five miles away; 
and such a five miles, too! it would be hard to 
beat that road for badness in any part of the 
world. 

In places, the sides of the road are over- 
grown with a beautiful species of maidenhair 
fern; here a bright coral snake glides across the 
path, while all around a constant rustle among 
the dead leaves is kept up by innumerable liz- 
ards and iguanas. 

Every now and then we pass parties of 
peasants bringing in limes, fruit, and vegetables, 
who all give us a civil “Adios, senor,” or “Buenos 
Tardes.” There is no one more polite than the 
Mexican of any class. At length we break into a 
trot, and soon hear the barking of dogs and 
crowing of cocks in the village of Coyuca. We 
have taken just two hours over the ride, which 
is very good time, and reflects well upon our 
mules. 

As there is nearly an hour’s daylight, we put 
our guns together and with half a dozen cart- 
ridges apiece in our pockets we stroll down to 
the lagoon. There is not a sign of a duck about, 
but we put up a flight of ruffed plover, quick on 
the wing, and much resembling snipe in their 
flight. At first we do not fire for fear of dis- 
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turbing any possible ducks, but presently we fol- 
low them up and with a couple of shots apiece, 
we bag three birds, returning to the village just 
as darkness sets in. Ramerez has turned the 
mules into the corral, where they are enjoying 
a good feed of secate, the rich bunch grass used 
for fodder in these parts. 

We have now leisure to examine our quar- 
ters, which consist of a lofty thatched shed, the 
only furniture of which is a wooden trestle, used 
as a resting place for saddles, and harness post, 
with projecting peg for securing the hammocik, 
a rough deal table, on which our supper is dis- 
played, and a couple of chairs. At one end is 
the kitchen, a light structure of reeds, through 
the spaces in which the fire sends out a ruddy 
glow, and all the simple details of Mexican cook- 
ery may be observed in process: At the back of 
our shed is a solidly built adobe hut containing 
one room, quite open and undivided, which our 
host, his wife, and several children occupy tc- 
gether. 

Supper does not take long, as it is principally 
composed of eggs and cocoa, one might do much 
worse; since the eggs are of the freshest. After 
supper our canoeist for the morrow is introduced, 
and he proves to be my friend Vincente, who 
had given me the information as to the arrival 
of the ducks before mentioned. Presently the 
light given by our one dim candle begins to fail, 
so rolling ourselves up in our rugs we turn into 
our hammocks. Contrary to expectation, I soon 
am fast asleep; but it is not for very long. A 
curious swaying motion gradually mixes itself up 
with my dreams, and I open my eyes to find that 
the whole barn-like structure is reeling about in 
a most curious way. An earthquake is upon us! 
and as we heard on our return to Acapulco, 
rather a severe one. However, just as things 
are becoming interesting, the tremor ceases, ani! 
we are again at liberty to go to sleep. 

But there is little chance of doing so now 


Every Sportsman and Game Warden Should Own 





= This Book ————————— —_ 


GAME PROTECTION AND 
PROPAGATION in AMERICA 


By HENRY CHASE 


Mr. Chase, whose writings on game protection and conservation are well 
known, and who has devoted practically a lifetime in study and labor for 
this cause, has here prepared a work of unquestionable value to all in- 


terested in the subject. 


It is an authoritative treatise and presents the 


united opinions of the ablest advocates and what has universally been ad- 
mitted to be the correct theory. Jt is a complete vade-mecum on the subject. 


12mo, cloth; 238 pages. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 
T. A. Palmer, assistant chief, Biological Survey, United States Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C., writes : 


‘‘We are exceedingly busy preparing to organize our warden service under the 


Migratory Bird Law. 


You will probably be interested to know that we expect to 


place in thé hands of each of the twelve inspectors, in charge of districts, a copy of 
your new book on American Game Protection.” 


John A. Scholtz, Game Warden of the State of Wisconsin, writes : 

«© *«Game Protection and Propagation in America’ contains much valuable infor- 
mation with regard to the enforcement of laws and having proper laws enacted. 
Oftentimes we receive inquiries to suggest books which contain just such information 
as this book contains, and hereafter when such inquiries are received we shall refer 


them to this book.” 


Descriptive Circular on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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every dog and fowl in the village has been 
awakened by the shock and join their voices in 
a universal song of anything but harmony, and 
then, I do not know if due to the earthquake or 
to some other cause, the temperature gradually 
falls, until it feels almost like freezing. 

I can stand it no longer, but get up for a 
stroll. On my return a glowing spark proclaims 
that S. is awake also, and smoking, and we ex- 
change experiences, which we find much the 
same. Then comes the welcome voice of Vin- 
cente, our canoe man, telling us, if we like, he 
is ready to make a start. So we make a square 
meal of cocoa and ship’s biscuits, an excellent 
thing to begin a day’s work upon, another hand- 
ful and an orange being shoved into the game 
bag for future reference. 

Picking up guns, cartridges, game bags, etc., 
we followed Vincente to the canoe, which is lying 
in a sort of canal close to the village, and which 
had been dry on my previous visit. It is a 
somewhat curious fact, though now well on in 
the dry season, the water is some feet higher 
than it had been before—the reason probably be- 
ing that during the rains the exit into the sea, 
kept clear by the rush of*water, afterward be- 
comes silted up by the action of the waves, so 
raising the level inside. The canoe is rather a 
risky structure in which to trust oneself in alli- 
gator-infested waters; but it is strongly built, 
cut out of one solid trunk, with dividing blocks 
left intact, giving it extra strength and form- 
ing water-tight compartments. 

It will not be daybreak for two hours; and 
this will give us plenty of time to be on what 
Vincente considers the best duck ground by day- 
light. It is at the far end of the lagoon, some 
seven miles off. The shape of the lagoon is that 
of a somewhat straightened crescent, with the 
further corner rounded off and the convex side 
away from the sea. Our canoe man takes his 
way up this side, and as there is no probability 
of a shot for some time, we lie at full length at 
the bottom of the canoe, enjoying the warmth 


READ THIS 


Chance of a_ Lifetime 


One of the best trout hatcherie- in the United States, 
with sufficient property and _ excelient facilities for 
sportsman’s clubs. located on Great South Bay,72 miles 
from New York City. 23 acres, 15 of which are timber. 
$-room house with electric lights, barn and large feed 
house. 5 minutes’ walk from station. 30 ponds on prop- 
erty fed by pure springs. Has 150,000 trout on hand. 
Owner guarantees to raise 1'2 lb. trout in 2 years at 12 
cents per pound. One lake adjoining can be bought or 
leased. 3 more within 3 miles. Good quail, partridge 
and rabbit shooting on property. Fine duck shooting 
at the back door. Not one club on Long Island has 
facilities for raising fish so sately and cheaply. Pros- 
perous business and assured market for breeders. 
Owuer wishes to retire. For price and particulars ad- 
dress JOHN RACKOW, Crystal Spring Hatchery, Eastport, 
New York. 








See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) 
pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, making accidental 


discharge absolutely impossible. 
Sears.”’ It is a Safe “‘ Safety.’’ 


given by the sheltering sides and a pipe. I must 
have dropped off to sleep, I think, for the next 
thing I remember is being aroused by a boot 
upon the back of my cranium, and start up just 
in time to see the first flush of sunrise breaking 
across the eastern hills. 


We are gliding slowly past great banks of 
reeds, into silent broads, just deep enough to 
allow the water-weeds and lilies to appear in 
patches upon the surface. Just the very place 
for duck—but, alas! the duck are not there. It 
was nine o'clock and as yet the bag amounted to 
one curlew and three brace of coots; and, to 
make matters worse, these, most difficult shots, 
had been brought to bag without a miss, showing 
that, in spite of a spell off, our hands had not 
lost their cunning. 

At length in despair I tell Vincente we have 
seen enough to make up our minds that there are 
no duck and that he must take us to the further 
side of the lagoon, as we could at least shoot 
some doves and plovers, which would be more 
lively than an occasional coot. Poor Vincente— 
he took it without a murmur and paddled out 
into the open. 

The sun is now hot; alligators are seen to be 
basking on the surface in every direction. We 
cross the lagoon, and are approaching the other 
shore, where a lot of coots and a few stilt plov- 
ers are feeding. At about thirty yards the latter 
rise, and I am just about to fire, when thé magic 
word “patos” comes to my ears, and, almost at 
the same moment, a little fleet of teal, which 
have stolen out from behind a grassy eyelet, take 
to their wings and are away—not, however, be- 
fore I have given them two somewhat hurried 
shots, dropping one bird, which falls into the 
bushes that border the lagoon. Hastily reload- 
ing, and putting half a dozen cartridges into my 
pocket, I jump out into the shallow water, while 
S. pushes off into the deep, as likely to give him 
a better chance of another shot. 

1 am poking about in the bushes and regret- 
ting the fact that I have no dog, when I hear 
a cry of “Look out!” and have just time to get 
ready when half a dozen birds, of the same 
flight, come past at a tremendous pace, some 
thirty yards distant. A bird fairly killed falls to 
each barrel; and as they swerve out away from 
me, S. gets another. This is at least a start; 
and though we do not find the first bird, a brace 
and a half of fine, fat teal makes a good, if 
somewhat late, beginning. I was rather anxious 
to follow up this flight which had gone bal; but 
Vincente pointed onward. 

I still stick to the bank, while S. keeps 
abreast of me in the canoe, and it is not long 
before putting up a mixed flock of teal and coot, 
I add one each to my bag. Another lot of birds 
attracts S. to some distance; and it dawns upon 
me that, besides the cartridges in my barrel I 
have only a couple left. A bird goes past me 


Send for our 
large Catalog 
and see what a- 
high grade gun 
you can buy for 
a low price. 


Nine 
Grades 


Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety that ‘‘ Blocks the 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, ‘eck, Bes 703 ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 





which I bring down with my second barrel, and 
now I am without any reserve. 

Just then I see the canoe approaching, and 
as they come round a little sandy spit, up gets a 
stray bird, giving me a good chance, which I 
missed shamefully, getting him down, however, 
with the second barrel. 


(Continued next week.) 


GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH.” 
I em the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 


in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


DARIEN, CONN. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Woou. Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN' .-_ New Preston, Conn. 





Brook Trout of all ages for stocking brooks 


" . . and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
N. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 


E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St... NEW YORK 


Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 
cents, Large stock prehistoric and modern 





Indian relics, old guns and pistols, Alaska 
curios, minerals, fossils, etc. Address N. E. 
CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Sportsman’s Preserve. 


1,000 Acres, situated near Pamlico Sound, North Caro- 
lina, in heart of duck and gonse country. The best flights 
in the State are found here. No other such preserve is avail- 
able in this State. Full game rights protected from trespassers. 
A great gun club opportunity. Address for further particulars, 


W. J. GRIFFIN, 


Manteo, N.C. 


SPECIAL. Large Crimson Red English Cock 
Canaries, in full song, $5.00. Young Talking Parrots, genu- 
ine Cuban Blood Hound Male Pups, $10.00; Angora Cats, all 
colours, each, $5.00. Petsall kinds. Get my circulars. 
BORDMAN LAMB, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Sale 


ORANGE AND WHITE LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH, 2% years old. Sired by Pinehurst Doc. Registered. 
Has had full season on quail. Fast, stylish and stanch. Price, 
$150. 





GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Airedales of Quality. © 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitches. 


White not the best ? Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








JN 
CHRISTMAS IS CLOSE AT HAND 


and Christmas wishes and 
Christmas lists must be considered 
One of the most useful, practical and 
APPRECIATED gifts that you can pos- 
sibly give to man or boy (and many women for 
that matter) is one of the 


Stevens Rifles or Shotguns 
Stevens Arms are for sale at all dealers 
Stevens Rifles are made for young boys—for full-grown men—from 
the lightest and most moderate priced arms to the highest grade Rifles for 
expert shooting. 
And then there are the shotguns, “single barrel, double barrel and repeating— 
for all trap or field purposes—for young or old—experts or novices. 


WISH FOR A STEVENS FOR CHRISTMAS—GIVE A STEVENS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our big profusely illustrated descriptive Catalog tells you in d+ walt about all the diffirent Stevens Rifles, Shotguns, 
Fistols and Rifle Telescopes. It is a good book to have in your possession all the year‘vound—at Christmas time itis 
ESPECIALLY USEFUL 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 


LARGEST MAKERS SPORTING FIREARMS IN THE WORLD 
325 MAIN STREET, - - - . - CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Madison Square Garden’s 


1914|SPORTSMEN’S SHOW|1914 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
Annual Trap-Shooting Tournament 
Indoor Water-Sports Carnival 
Fly Casting Competition 
AND 
Feature Aviation Exhibition 
SATURDAY, FEB. 21st, to SATURDAY, FEB. 28th 


Exhibition Hall will be open to public Sunday Afternoon and Evening 


ADDRESS "THE SHOW CORPORATION, Madison Square Garden, New York City 


For particulars 





